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For nineteen years the deaf of America bemoaned 


the loss of 


She Silent Worker 


After nineteen years it is here again—ITO STAY 


THE SILENT WORKER is a magazine for ALL the deaf, publicizing the 


worthwhile affairs of the deaf... 
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Conducted without profit, it uses your subscription money evfirely to 


give you the best possible presentation of . . . 
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Sponsored by the National Association of the Deaf, it is not the mouthpiece of any 
organization, group, clique, or individual. It represents but one of the Association's 
many services to the deaf. 


Its editorial staff, its correspondents, and its literary contributors have been chosen 
from among the outstanding deaf writers of the land. Its editorial policy is to pro- 
mote all that is good. 


It should be of special interest to... 
All the Deaf... Parents of the Deaf... Students of 
Sociology . . . All Friends of the Deaf. 


The lasting success of THE SILENT WORKER depends upon the support it re- 
ceives from the deaf. Every subscription is a step toward expansion and increased 
usefulness. YOUR subscription will count. Without YOUR subscription, the maga- 
zine is not as good as it could be. 


SUBSCRIBE, and contribute your part to a worthy effort for all the deaf. 
SUBSCRIPTION price . . . $3.50 per year, 50c per single copy. 


If there is no authorized agent in your vicinity, send subscriptions to 


The Silent Worker 


982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 
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Ik THE GOOD OLD DAYS the traffic cops 
seemed to sit by the roadside and watch 
for deaf drivers to come by, but they sel- 
dom caught one because the deaf drivers 
exhibited such skill that the cops did not 
know they were deaf. Anyhow, in the old 
days deaf drivers were constantly threat- 
ened with legislation which would bar 
them from their rightful use of the high- 
ways. All that is past, thanks to the efforts 
of the deaf, themselves, to secure their 
just rights, and to friends who knew them 
and helped with their efforts. Once in a 
while some high-minded legislator comes 
on the scene and starts another tirade 
against deaf drivers, but the deaf are ever 
watchful for such individuals, and ready 
to prove themselves the best drivers on 
the road. In Ohio, as in no other state, 
the deaf have organized vigilance, and 
you will read about the Ohio Motorists’ 
Association on page 4. The work of the 
Ohio Association has been of inestimable 
help in keeping for the deaf their driv- 
ing rights in all the states. 

Raymond Grayson wrote the Ohio ar- 
ticle. Son of a newspaper sports writer, he 
knows how to write, and as an official 
of the Ohio Organization, he knows what 
he is writing about. 

With the article on commercial fishing, 
and two deaf boys who are successful at 
it, we welcome Jerry Fail to the pages of 
THE SILENT WorKkR, with the hope that 
she will come again. Jerry, sometimes 
called Geraldine Wilson Fail, was born 
in Texas and says she is still a Texan at 
heart. She attended the Texas School for 
the Deaf, but moved to California and 
graduated from the California School at 
Berkeley. She is the wife of John Fail, 
whose life as a fisherman is reported on 
page 6. 

On page 9 you will read about some- 
thing new—a fund to fight the battles of 
the deaf. This may be the solution to many 
problems for the deaf. Lack of funds 
have handicapped us in many movements, 
and it is to be hoped that the Foundation 
can supply the funds to advance the cause 
of the deaf. Marcus L. Kenner, author 
of the article, needs no introduction here. 
He was a former president of the N.A.D. 
and for many years a worker for the 
welfare of the deaf. 
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Ohioans Guard Driving Rights 


Born fourteen years ago in a moment of crisis, the Ohio 
Deaf Motorists Association today is a strong, well-knit 
organization that might well serve as an example for other states. 


by Ray GRAYSON 


A NEWSPAPER ARTICLE was the seed 
that led to the founding of the Ohio Deaf 
Motorists Association. The piece reported 
the alarm of a Cincinnati municipal court 
judge that the deaf were permitted to 
drive autos, when a deaf man, charged 
with driving through a red light, ap- 
peared before him for sentence. This was 
several years before the state drivers’ li- 
cense law was adopted. 


This article ied several far-sighted deaf 
drivers of the city to realize that the best 
way to retain the privilege to drive would 
be to organize for self-protection. Under 
the leadership of Clarence Bender and 
Ancil Lippert, a meeting of Cincinnati 
deaf motorists was called to discuss the 
matter and to found a local automobile 
club. Howard Weber was elected presi- 
dent, The club is still in existance. 

However, it was soon realized that one 
or two local clubs, scattered over the state, 
and independent of each other, would be 
able to accomplish little in an effort to 
maintain the right of the deaf to drive 
under the proposed driver's license law, 
then under discussion. So in the fall of 
1935 the Cincinnati club issued a call for 
a general meeting of the deaf motorists 
of the state to be held in Columbus. 

As a result of this meeting, the Ohio 


RAY GRAYSON 


Executive Secretary . 
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HERMAN CAHEN 


Association President 


Deaf Motorists Association came into be- 
ing, with Mr. Weber serving as the first 
president, and the writer, who was secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati club, being selected 
as executive secretary —a post we have 
held since then. 


General Organization—We must have 
planned well during our early days, for 
though our Code of Regulations has been 
re-written several times to modernize and 
incorporate changes experience has shown 
desirable, our basic set-up remains the 
same. 

As originally planned, the state was 
to be divided into districts, each district 
to contain an average of eight or nine 
counties surrounding the larger cities of 
the state, with local clubs being established 
in these main cities. These plans were 
carried out. Some clubs, however, have 
shown more activity and strength than 
those of other cities. At the present we 
have five districts and one sub-district, 
with provision being made for establish- 
ing other districts when the need arises. 

Local clubs are autonomous, with a 
minimum of interference from the asso- 
ciation. In addition to the usual officers, 
local clubs also elect two regional direc- 
tors, who serve as contact agents for the 
association locally, investigating accidents, 


representing their districts at the annual 
meetings of the regional directors, among 
other duties. The officers of the associa- 
tion (president, vice president and record- 
ing secretary ) are elected from among the 
regional directors at the annual meeting 
every fall. The executive secretary, being 
considered a salaried officer, is appointed 


Being considered the general manager 
and treasurer of the association, the execu- 
tive secretary was charged with conducting 
the general business of the association, 
handling all finances, and following the 
plan of business arrived at during the’an- 
nual meeting of the board of regional 
directors — all under the supervision of 
the president. As the treasury grew, the 
executive secretary was placed under sub- 
stantial bond. 

Annually, it has been the custom of the 
regional directors, at our regular meet- 
ings, to praise the executive secretary for 
a successful year —and annually, it has 
been our custom to pass the buck right 
back to the directors, for they have been, 
through the years, the very life blood of 
the association. It has been through their 
untiring and unselfish efforts in obtaining 
members, collecting dues, investigating 
accidents and attending annual meetings 
(usually at rather large personal expense 
—though the association pays a mileage 
allowance) that. the association owes its 
continued growth and success. We have 
just coordinated their work. Lately, local 
officers have assumed some of the duties 
of the directors, especially that of col- 
lecting the annual dues, and to these of- 
ficers we also extend our thanks. 

We wish we could pay personal tribute 
to every director, past and present, by 
mentioning him by name here, but off- 
hand we cannot recall the names of all, 
and rather than slight one by the omis- 
sion of his name, we express the hope 
that every director reading this will realize 
our appreciation of his work on behalf 
of the association. 

Membership—Outr membership enroll- 
ment has had its ups and downs—mostly 
ups—by modest, yet satisfactory annual 
increases. Our enrollment the first few 
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years was excellent, totalling over 400, 
but shortly before the war, interest seemed 
to slacken, and the enrollment fell to an 
all-time low of a 199 total for both active 
and associate members. (Active members 
are classified as those owning or driving 
cars and associate as those believing in 
the purpose of the association and willing 
to lend their support), while the total en- 
rollment for 1947 reached the all-time 
high of 595. 

During the war, Herman Cahen, then 
senior director of Cleveland, suddenly 
got “hot’’ and started to sign up prac- 
tically the entire deaf population of his 
territory. He developed an amazing talent 
(which will not surprise those who know 
him) for signing up prospects whenever 
he caught them looking at an auto or 
talking about one. His example spurred 
the other directors and as a result the 
enrollment has been climbing steadily 
from year to year since then. Though in 
some cities enrollment has dropped with 
the departure of war workers, it has 
climbed in other cities with a stable 
population. 

Finances—Financially, the association 
started from scratch — and we do mean 
scratch — without a cent in the treasury 
and the executive secretary personally pay- 
ing all preliminary expenses, which were 
speedily paid back as membership dues 
were collected. 

From this shaky start, the association 
has made steady progress from year to 
year, with each year showing a surplus, 
though on several occasions this surplus 
has proven to be exceedingly small. In 
other years, the surplus has been substan- 
tial. 

At present, our treasury Contains over 
$1,500, slightly over one-third of this 
amount being in War Bonds which in- 
crease in value as they mature. The asso- 
ciation also has a substantial savings ac- 
count and a checking account for current 
expenses. Our main source of income is 
from annual’ dues. The active dues are 
$1.00 per year and the associate, 50 cents. 
Of these dues, 75 cents of the active and 
25 cents of the associate, are remitted to 
the association, while the balance is kept 
by local clubs for their treasury. 

Annual Reports—One of the duties of 
the executive secretary, has been to pre- 
pare annual reports covering rather com- 
pletely the affairs of the association dur- 
ing the previous year. One report covers 
general matters, the other finances. 

Driver's License Law — About ten or 
eleven years ago, soon after the founding 
of the association, the Ohio State Leg- 


It was a very dark night. I was 
driving along one of Maryland’s slick 
highways . . . you know that com- 
bination where the road slopes like 
the roof of a New England 
barn, then suddenly re- 
sembles Grandma’s wash- | 
board and ends up like the 
tail bounce of a roller 
coaster... 

Well the night was dark, 

I repeat. Cars were careen- 
ing by, charged with both 
Ethyl octane and Saturday 
night liquor. More often than not, 
lights blazed undimmed through the 
windshield. 

One of those nights when some- 
thing just has to happen. So. some- 
thing happened. 

We turned a curve to find ourselves 
approaching a cluster of red lights. 
It was neither Reno nor the Aurora 
Borealis. It was an accident. Coppers 
were everywhere waving traffic on. 
We barely managed to get a glimpse 
of a car crumpled against a boulder. 

However, all this is beside the 
point. It’s just that right there I was 
injected with my “‘inspiration.’”’ Brak- 


islature, after several false alarms, finally 
passed a driver’s license law and a com- 
panion financial responsibility law. As 
the association had been founded for just 
such a purpose, every effort was made to 
protect the deaf motorist. 


A committee, very capably headed by 
Casper Jacobson of Columbus, after at- 
tending many committee hearings, suc- 
ceeded in having the provision inserted 
in the bill that deaf drivers must have two 
mirrors on their cars, one inside and one 
outside (in the fresh air, as Pret Munger 
of Cleveland aptly put it). This specific 
mention of deaf drivers (Sec. 6296-14a 
Motor Vehicle Laws of Ohio) was our 
assurance no deaf motorist would be dis- 
criminated against on the grounds of 
deafness. 


The Driver’s License Law has under- 
gone considerable amending since then, 
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ATTENTION, 
Deaf Don f 


ing the Ford to a stop a bit ahead, I 
went back afoot. Whirled out my old 
pad and chewed-up pencil . . . 

I asked the trooper on duty if the 
driver was deaf. 

“No,” he scribbled back 
in surprise. 

So I pointed out that I 
was deaf, and J had not 
accidentified my car. Sug- 
gested that he have the 
headlines scream ‘“NOT- 
DEAF DRIVER IN AC- 
CIDENT” or better, 
‘“HEARIE FEATURES IN SMASH- 
UP.” Naturally, I had to go to some 
length to explain how they smear 
us deaf drivers every time a hard-of- 
hearing fellow as much as runs 
through a red light, let alone a stone- 
autoist scratch someone’s fender. 

So you have the gist of my “in- 
spiration”! Get some good publicity. 
Every time you come upon the dismal 
scene of somebody’s _else’s accident, 
stamp on the hydraulics, clamber out 
and very politely inquire if the driver 
of the mutilated car is deaf. If he is 


. not, remind the copper that he is not. 


(What if the driver IS deaf ?—Ed.) 


but our alert legislative committee, again 
headed by Mr. Jacobson the past few 
years, has kept close track of all such 
amendments to make certain no joker is 
slipped through in an unguarded moment. 
The fine record made by the deaf drivers 
of the state has helped also in preventing 
attempts to bar the deaf on the grounds 
they are unable to drive’ safely. We are 
not accepting this as a permanent state 
of affairs, however, and our committee 
will continue to keep close tab on all 
automotive bills introduced in the Leg- 
islature. 

Several years ago the state registrar of 
the motor vehicle licensing bureau in- 
formed us, upon inquiry, that at the time 
his vast record of violations under the 
driver's license law did not list one deaf 
driver. This was indeed gratifying, be- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Commercial Fishers 


by JERRY FAIL 


Frank Sladek and John Fail, born to the salt, 


swear by the rugged life of the sea as the way to 
success, happiness and—if you're lucky—health, 


Te IS NO success story. Neither is it 
a tale of adventure on the high seas. It is 
just the story of two young deaf men, 
familiar figures among the fishing boats, 
docks and can- 
neries of Long 
Beach Harbor, 
California. 

John Fail and 
Frank Sladek are 
the only deaf men 
we know who are 
engaged in such 
an unusual occu- 
pation. Each is expert in his line, and they 
have made for themselves quite enviable 
reputations among the old salts who, 
though retired, still hang around the fish- 
ing docks to see how the younger genera- 
tion is faring. 


JERRY FAIL 


To the layman, fishing is fishing. But 
to the professional, there are all types of 
fishermen and all sorts of methods for 
catching individual species. For instance, 
Frank is a straight commercial fisherman, 
which means he works for himself all the 
time, and sells his catch to Van Camp's 
Sea Food Cannery. John, on the other 
hand, is an all-around fisherman, running 
a sportfishing boat from March ’til Oc- 
tober, and fishing commercially during 
the winter months. John uses hook and 
line or brails as well as trolling methods; 
Frank’s boat is the jig type which usually 
catches fish by trolling with long rope 
lines suspended from tall poles that swing 
outward from the boat and are trailed 
behind as the boat cruises hither and yon. 
When one of the lines becomes taut, it 
usually signifies a catch, though it is a sad 
fact that sometimes it proves to be nothing 


more exciting than a bunch of sea weed. 


THE CROWN 
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Frank was born in Long Beach, Oc- 
tober 20, 1922. He graduated from the 
Berkeley school in 1941, and received his 
B.S. degree from Gallaudet in 1946. 
During his college days he was promi- 
nent in numerous student activities, and 
in his senior year he was listed in “Who's 
Who Among College Students,” an an- 
nual compilation naming the outstanding 
college students in the United States. 

John was born, appropriately enough, 
under the Zodiac sign of the Fishes on 
March 4, 1916, in St. David, Illinois. 

John at an early age became the protege 
of the boat owners who took him out on 
their trips, sometimes remaining out for 
several days. Of course his mother wor- 
ried, but to refuse to let him go caused 
such grief that she found it easier to com- 
ply with his intense desire for the fisher- 
man’s life. Completing his education, 
John promptly secured employment on the 
Paul G., still a familiar sight around the 
fishing docks, as a deckhand. From there 
he rose to bait tank operator, a position 
he has held for ten years with the Deluxe 
Water Taxi Company of Long Beach, 
where he is considered a valued employee. 
He has a faithful retinue of sportfishing 
fans who are his regular customers aboard 
the Betty-O. He also has a large following 
among the deaf, who crowd the decks of 
the Betty-O almost every Saturday. 

In 1938 Frank’s father retired from 
business and bought a fishing boat called 
The Crown from a Japanese fisherman, 
and the Japanese journeyed home to the 
Land of the Rising Sun and probably used 
the money received therefrom to aid and 
abet the Sons of Heaven when December 
7th, 1941, rolled around. 


The Crown is a 36-foot wooden type 
boat with a gasoline engine and a cabin 


with bunks for four persons. During 
summer vacations Frank helped his dad 
on The Crown, and upon his graduation 
from Gallaudet, when his father bought 
another boat, Frank took over the re- 
sponsibility of running The Crown him- 
self. 

Frank and his father either go together 
on one boat or take both boats. At the 
time of this writing, they are down south 
somewhere around San Diego:chasing the 
elusive albacore, a species of fish better 
known as “‘long-fins,” a delicacy far sur- 
passing tuna. To the uninitiated, albacore 
may be just another species of fish, but 
to the fisherman albacore is a magic word 
which usually causes a mad scramble for 
the local fishing banks. The commotion 
it arouses can somewhat be likened to the 
cry of “Hey, Rube,” of the circus roust- 
abouts, or the cry, “Thar she blows,” 
when it rings out on an arctic whaler. The 
albacore is a native of the Mediterran- 
ean, but it is found in other waters in 
many parts of the world. 

The life of the fisherman is hard, the 
hours are long, and the bank account is 
apt to fluctuate alarmingly at times. But 
neither Frank nor John would trade places 
with anyone, for the sea is in their blood. 
Both boys are tough and wiry, with dark, 
weather-beaten skin and deep blue eyes 
that seem to gaze beyond you to the far 
horizons of deep blue waters. John is a 
lean six feet, four inches, and tips the 
scales at 200 pounds. Frank is only a little 
shorter. Both boys are avid sports fans, 
and both play on Los Angeles basketball 
teams during the winter off-season. 

Frank is unmarried, and loudly pro- 


‘claims that he intends to remain so. A 


number of girls have tried to change his - 
mind, but so far have met with miserable 
failure against such a granite front. 
Frank can be mighty superior where the. 
ladies are concerned, a fact we have found 
common among fishermen. John, how- 
ever, has been married for ten years now, 
and has an eight-year-old son, Johnny. 
who is the very image of his father, and 
who goes out on the Betty-O several times 


THE BETTY-O 
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each week. He bids fair to follow in his 


dad’s footsteps. 

From around July ‘til October Frank 
and his father ply the waves around Cata- 
lina, San Clemente, and San Nicholas 
Islands, sometimes going as far south as 
Mexico in their search for albacore, which 
usually run during that time of the year. 
Right now, albacore is bringing in 
$750.00 a ton, a record price which may 
be lowered within a few days due to the 
unloading of a ship from Japan with 500 
tons of the long-fins caught in Japanese 


waters, where they are reported to be . 


plentiful. 

Frank uses feather and bone jigs as 
bait, and uses the trolling lines, which 
is considered the most efficient way to 
catch albacore. 

During the late fall, Frank takes on 
barrels of chopped dead fish and sets sail 
for Catalina Channel, where he spends 
the nights catching mackerel with large 
scoop nets on long-handled poles called 
brails. Mornings he unloads at the can- 
nery, cleans up his boat a bit, takes on 
more bait, and goes back for another night 


of fishing. This goes on night after night, 


and Frank sleeps when and where he can, 
which isn’t often. When he comes ashore, 
a hot bath and a soft bed are the next 
thing to paradise, 

In early winter Frank goes after lob- 
sters, setting traps he makes himself of 


chicken wire, near San Clemente Island, 


using whole dead fish as bait. Lobsters 
are always in demand at the canneries as 
well as at local fish markets. During the 
winter months, he trolls again, this time 
for shark with whole fish as bait. The 
shark liver finds a ready market at labora- 
tories for medical purposes, and sharks 
abound almost anywhere in nearby waters. 
During the spring, Frank usually takes 
time out for a bit of loafing, repainting 
his boat, puttering over the engine, etc. 

There is really nothing that John 
doesn’t know about boats or fishing. He 
can pilot a boat of any kind, though his 
deafness prohibits his securing a passen- 
ger-carrying license. He is familiar with 
all the methods of fishing just described, 
and has worked at each at one time or 
another. He is an expert at making nets 
and brails, and his deluxe Calcutta fish- 
ing poles are much in demand. Like 
Frank, he makes most of his own leather 
jigs, etc., and he picks up quite a bit of 
cash with his hand-made poles and _his 
expert repairing of reels and other fish- 
ing gear. 

From March first until late fall John 


Harbor between trips. 


and his life-long friend, skipper Bob 
Gann, run the Betty-O, a 65-foot deluxe 
fishing craft which carries a maximum of 
60 passengers to the fishing banks off 
Catalina, sometimes to the island itself, 
though more often to Seal Beach and 
Huntington Beach. Both have been on the 
Betty-O since 1940. Before that they ran 
the Petrel, and at one time operated a 
speedy water taxi, the Admiral. During 
the winter John works at whatever takes 
his fancy at the moment. Last season he 
gave ocean fishing the go-by in favor of 
building houses, but that was only because 
fishing was very poor. He and Gann ran 
the Betty-O every weekend all last winter, 
a thing unheard-of heretofore. This win- 
ter they are making plans for using an- 
other boat, the Arrow, for mackerel. 


In 1945 John made an ocean trip to 
Astoria, Oregon, for the albacore season. 
The boat, the $55,000 Zoe L, took exactly 
one month to reach Astoria. That par- 
ticular trip is a never-ending source of 
storytelling. The trip was beset with 
hazards, storms during which thirty-five- 
foot waves washed over the little ship. 
The milk and eggs in the galley ice-box 
were a sorry mess within a week out of 
Los Angeles Harbor. After three months 
of battling the storms of the Pacific 
Northwest and the treacherous Columbia 
River, John threw up his hands in disgust 
and came home by train. 

In August of last year he took his fam- 
ily up to Astoria, found the fishing good, 
and remained five weeks. He worked 
aboard the 75-foot Messenger, and Skip- 


per Tom Savage of Seattle is urging John 


to return for this year’s fishing. 
Astoria is the famed hunting grounds 


JOHN FAIL 
On board the Betty-O 
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Frank Sladek enjoying a busman's holiday aboard The Crown, tied up in Long Beach 


for albacore from July ’til late fall. Boats 
from as far south as San Diego converge 
on the city at this time. The town is 
rather small, few women seem to live 
there, the streets are crowded during peak 
fishing seasons, and the weather, cold 
and rainy the year round, is fit only for 
ducks. Hotels are crowded and everyone 
seems to be rolling in the long green. 
The cost of living in Astoria is much 
higher than in Long Beach, and the con- 
stant rain adds nothing to one’s sense of 
well being. John was at sea most of the 
five weeks, and at one time his family 
tried for two full days to locate him via 
the Marine Operator when they became 
worried at his continued absence. They 
found. him 700 miles south of Astoria. 


During the war years both Frank and 
John worked briefly at California Ship- 


building Corp., on Terminal Island. John 
hated it, and immediately boats were al- 
lowed out of the harbor again, he returned 
to his only love, the sea. Times were hard, 
the Navy imposed many restrictions, pas- 


sengets were required to carry passports - 


or other positive identification and were 
closely checked leaving and re-entering 
the harbor. Boats caught outside the har- 
bor after dark had to remain out all night. 
Last season fishing took on a more normal 
aspect and picked up considerably this 
season. 


Frank has had many harrowing experi- 
ences. He has been caught in heavy fogs 
far from shore, alone in his boat, and 
there is no one so alone as a deaf person 
at sea in a fog. Frank has only his compass 
to guide him and no way of knowing 
when other boats, even tankers, might 
cross his path. Only his sharp eyes and 
keen intuition have brought him back to 
port many a time. Anyone who has been 
out in a dense fog knows the danger of 
trying to get back inside the breakwater. 
Anyone who has been out on a small boat 
forty miles from nowhere, with no land 
in sight and nothing to see but the bound- 
ing waves, with darkness descending or 
storm clouds brewing, can appreciate what 
a fisherman must know in order to return 
safely to shore with his boat and his valu- 
able catch. To the landlubber out there 
afloat, directions cease to exist, and if he 
steered the boat, he would probably drift 
in citcles, but to fishermen like Frank and 
John, there are paths through the brine. 

At one time, while anchored off Cata- 
lina one dark, chilly December afternoon, 
Frank’s anchor line became entangled in 


sas 


John with a 300 pound sea bass he caught 
after a one hour and two minute battle. off 
Catalina-Island. He used an 8-foot Calcutta 
pole. 
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Frank Sladek and John Fail became fish- 
ing fans at an early age. John (pictured 
at right at 13, with the yellowtail that 
started him on his career) made friends 
with a landing-boat agent on the water- 
front. He was allowed to address and 
mail postal card advertisements to fisher- 
men. His salary consisted of two free 
passes on the boats each week. Now he 


can probably supply you with ads of bis 
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own business, 


the propeller. For hours he endeavored 
to free the line by reversing the engine, 
moving the boat around in all directions. 


- Finally, as it began to grow late, Frank 


became desperate and not a little panicky, 
doffed his outer clothing and dove beneath 
the surface of the icy waters in a final 
attempt to disentangle the anchor rope. 
Diving again and again in the freezing 
waters of eatly dusk, Frank finally came 
triumphantly to the surface. Climbing 
stiffly aboard The Crown, he headed for 
Long Beach lighthouse and home, where 
he spent some time in bed with several 
hot water bottles. 


His adventures are many, too many to 
record here. He plies the water lanes in 
fair weather or foul, and though the life 
may be hard and oftimes lonely, he as- 
sures you that it is the life for him. 


Anyone who has seen John in action 
will tell you that he is almost unequalled 
with a fishing pole. He is well-versed in 
fishing lore, knows boats from bow to 
stern, is completely immune to seasick- 
ness, and loves his job and its unending 
adventures. One poor old man died of a 
heart attack on one trip, and John will 
never forget the elderly man who became 
desperately seasick, and whose lovely 


Frank (pictured at left with part of a 
day's catch) became a commercial fish- 
erman at the age of 12. He fished for 
hours every day off the Belmont Pier, 
and sold his catch to his neighbors. 
When he grew older, he went out in 
off-shore boats, among them the famous 
old Water Witch and the Moonlight. 
He is outgrowing his early amazement 
at the fact that one gets paid for such 
pleasant work. 


store teeth now repose somewhere in 
Davy Jones’ Locker. 


John is a battle-scarred veteran of many 
bouts with the vicious tuna and yellow- 
tail, the poisonous sculpin and the tiger 
barracuda. He has had eggs raised on his 
head from the lead sinkers of careless 
anglers, loses his seaman’s cap with amaz- 
ing regularity, and has been through many 
torturous sessions of fish poison, the bane 
of all fishermen. Fish poison is treated 
with penicillin, and must be carefully 
watched to avoid amputation. 


Frank and John are well-known and 
well-liked in Long Beach. A trip down- 
town with John invariably proves dis- 
gusting, as he is always being stopped by 
men who ask how the fishing is, and by 
ladies who fell in love with him the last 
time he held their heads for them when 
they were seasick or obligingly baited 
their hooks for them. Frank and John are 
fast friends. They have much in common, 
lots to talk about, and it is usually fishy. 
They are forever talking of going down 
fast friends. They are forever talking of 
going down to Mexico, but somehow they 
never get started. John, like Frank, de- 
clares there is no other life quite so 
pleasant as that of the fisherman. 
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The Foundation for the Deaf, Inc. 


A new organization undertakes the task o f findin g the 
“missing link” between the deaf and the hearing world, | 


by Marcus L. KENNER 


(ix NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the 
Deaf has had a long and honorable record 
of accomplishments. Yet, it must be ad- 
mitted reluctantly that, after nearly 70 
years, it is still remote from its desired 
objectives. Far be it from me to assume 
the role of a Jeremiah or pose as a 
prophet. But, I trust I may be permitted 
to speak as one who has been at the Asso- 
ciation’s helm and in “the thick of the 
battle’ for a great many years. I would 
not for a moment suggest that the N.A.D. 
step off any high plane. However, I do 
maintain that we should face the facts. 
And the fact of the matter is simply that, 
strive as we may, we are not in a position 
to attain our goal in the foreseeable future 
without the active support of the deaf as 
a whole—and all the friends the deaf can 
muster. For, as we all know, the only 
noticeable spurts in interest are just prior 
to and around convention time. 


Much as we deplore this situation, it 
appears to be one that evidently cannot be 
overcome so long as most of our officers 
and committees are engaged in full-time 
bread and butter jobs of their own which, 
obviously, do not permit them to devote 
any considerable amount of time to al- 
truistic pursuits, however commendable. 
Nor do we have funds to pay for services 
of professional counsel and aid. 


Rightfully, you ask: What, then, is the 
remedy? In this connection I should like 
to hark back to 1934 when I was privi- 
leged to read a paper, ‘The Missing 
Link” before the 17th Triennial Conven- 
tion of the N.A.D. at New York City. 
The part which follows holds true today: 


“One of our hoary slogans is that ‘the 
deaf do not beg.’ Admittedly, very com- 
mendable. But, in heaven’s name, is there 
any valid reason why we should not ask 
for’what is our due? Oralists and other 
national organizations do not hesitate to 
demand public support.** We are op- 
posed to ‘discrimination’ against the 
deaf; yet, paradoxically, are we not ‘dis- 
criminating’ against ourselves?** Hence, 
in order to transform our N.A.D, into a 
more effective organization, above aca- 
demic convention platitudes, we should 
strive to create a National Social Welfare 
Agency to undertake publicity work, 


ameliorate pressing problems confronting 
the deaf and assist them toward greater 


economic freedom** Such an agency 


would indeed be a LINK between our 
N.A.D. and the hearing world in general ; 
in other words — the third “leg” in the 
proverbial “three-footed stool.’’** I sub- 
mit this concrete sug gestion to your 
thoughtful consideration and ask that you 
give this matter your official endorse- 
ment.” 

As a result, several communications 
were received from Public Relations 
Counsellors and interested friends. The 
N.A.D. finally affiliated with the ‘Na- 
tional Council for the Physically. Handi- 
capped,’ composed of the executives of 
nearly all national welfare agencies. This 
forum for discussion of problems, ex- 
change of ideas, and the valuable contacts 
formed, proved highly stimulating and 
helpful during my tenure of office. How- 
ever, after a couple of years, this council 
was finally merged, becoming an associate 
group of the National Conference of 
Social Work—leaving us again “linkless.’’ 

Happily, about a year ago, a group of 
interested parents, jointly with Dr. Edna 
Simon Levine, well known for her out- 
standing psychological work among the 
deaf, started discussion with a view to 
establishing some sort of organization 
which would benefit rhe deaf—as distin- 
guished from the hard of hearing. Thus, 
The Foundation for the Deaf, Inc. 
emerged. Some of its stated objectives are: 

To promote public understanding of 
the problems of deafness and to advise 
the general public of the techniques and 
methods which are useful and helpful in 
solving the problems. 


To promote the development of re- 
search activities concerning the problems 
of deafness in the name of the Founda- 
tion including, but not by way of limita- 
tion, the contribution of funds and prop- 
erty to hospitals, laboratories, institutions, 
clinics, schools or departments of schools, 
whose programs are devoted in whole or 
part to the welfare of deaf persons. 

To foster by contributions of property 
and funds and research the growth and 
development of the highest attainable 
educational facilities for deaf persons. It 
will also foster parent-guidance and the 
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training of workers; cooperate in matters 
of publicity and legislation affecting the 
welfare of the deaf as a class and in the 
centralization of information on all mat- 
ters concerning them. 

In the light of past experience, there 
is no need to stress the necessity. Both 
Dr. Edwin W. Nies and myself, repre- 
senting the deaf, have been closely identi- 
fied with the Foundation organizing com- 
mittee since its inception. The following 
letter from Miss Helen Keller should 
prove of added interest: 

“Dear Mr. Kenner: 

You have written me most welcome news 
—that a Foundation is being considered to 
give its time, energy and ingenuity to the 
problems of the deaf. 

This is a truly crying need which will not 
let our consciences or hearts rest, and I heart- 
ily endorse a movement that will secure for 
my deaf fellows the rights and opportunities 
of human beings. To my regret, I shall not 
be able to attend meetings, but I sincerely 
want to lend my name as a sponsor to the 
contemplated organization. Already I receive 
all kinds of letters which should be turned 
over to a society really concerned with the 
affairs of the deaf and providing them with 
means towards accomplishment. May the time 
come quickly when there will be an effec- 
tive central agency for the deaf of America! 

Miss Thomson and I remember you most 
pleasantly and the chats we used to have 
about your dreams for the good of those 


(Continued on page 30) 


MARCUS L. KENNER 
Vice-President of the Foundation 
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as arents epartment ceo 


INTRODUCING 
THE DEAF 


On September 3, 1948, Superintendent 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr., of the Central New 
York School for the Deaf, was invited to 
speak on behalf of the deaf from Radio 
Station WNYC and WNYC-FM in New 
York City. The radio talk, which was ar- 
ranged by the Empire State. Association 
of the Deaf, was timed to coincide with 
the 37th Biennial Convention of that or- 
ganization. Convention headquarters were 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York 
City. 

Mr. Sparks, Colonel of Infantry Re- 
serve, U. S. Army, is an authority on the 
subject of deafness and the education of 
the deaf. His radio interview cannot help 
but give a better understanding of the 
deaf to all who heard it, and it gives us 
great pleasure to be able to reprint it here 


for the benefit of parents of deaf children. 


ANNOUNCER: Colonel Sparks, is the 
general public aware of the number of, 
and do they know about and understand 
the deaf ? 

COLONEL SPARKS: I believe the deaf 
of the U. S. are little known to the public 
because of their small number by com- 
patison. We meet them daily but fail to 
recognize them. We are in such a hurry 
in our daily living that we seldom have 
time to speak to our neighbor, be he deaf 
or hearing. 

ANNOUNCER: There are, of course, 
different kinds of deaf people? How 
many deaf are there in America? 

COLONEL SPARKS: — Estimates of those 
with hearing defects range as high as 4 
out of 10 in the U. S. The number of 
really “deaf” is controversial, but 50,000 
would be a fair estimate. 


Like hearing people, there are all kinds 
of deaf people, with an occasional ‘‘rot- 
ten apple,” but of course the one deaf 

"is sO Conspicuous, and this is most un- 
fortunate. It is well to add again, the deaf 
are not all alike. Actually, the deaf are 
really normal people with the difference 
that they have a loss of hearing. The deaf 
are those born deaf or those who were 
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born with normal hearing but lost their 
hearing through illness or accident. Those 
who have some usable hearing with or 
without a hearing aid are called “hard- 
of-hearing.”’ 

ANNOUNCER: At times I have heard 
the deaf referred to as ‘‘deaf-mutes,”’ 
‘dummies,’ “deaf and dumb,” “mutes,” 
4nd possibly some other terms I can’t re- 
call just now. Are these terms correct? 

COLONEL SparKs: No! All of these 
terms are incorrect. Those who have no 
usable hearing are simply called deaf. 
Those who have some usable hearing with 
or without a hearing aid are called hard- 
of -hearing. 

The word ‘‘mute”’ is explained as “‘ut- 
tering no sound; silent; dumb.” But just 
because one is deaf does not mean that 
he has no vocal cords. Since vocal cords 
produce sounds, a deaf person is not 
mute; he can laugh, cry and talk! Most 
deaf persons can speak. Their voice is not 
at all natural, however, and most totally 
deaf persons know that their voice is dif- 
ferent, because hearing people generally 
indicate upon first hearing a deaf person 
speak that they think his voice is funny. 
They do not understand, and do not try 
to understand his speech. So, many deaf 
just refuse to speak because they feel they 
will be ridiculed. I know many deaf who 
have vety good speech who resort to the 
use of pad and pencil—just because hear- 
ing people are not patient enough to listen 
to them. 


Now back to terminology. The word. 


“deaf” is the correct term for deaf people. 
The use of the word ‘dumb’ may 
infer defective mentality. When I hear 
the term ‘“‘deef and dumb’ used, I know 
who is ‘‘dumb.”” The deaf can speak and 
the deaf are as bright, smart, and intelli- 
gent as you and I, in many cases more so. 
They have done well, indeed, excelled in 
every line of endeavor. Henry Ford once 
said: “The deaf require no special con- 
sideration—they do their work 100%. 


ANNOUNCER: I agree thoroughly. I 
did not intend to imply that the deaf are 
lacking in intelligence. I was speaking of 
terminology. We hearing people use the 
word ‘“‘dumb’’ meaning unable to speak. 
However, in that the deaf can speak, I 
understand, now, that neither the term 
“mute” nor ‘dumb’ applies. The deaf 
are just deaf and are so called. 


I know that Mr. L. B. Hannah, former 
employment manager for the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. said: “Our expert- 
ence justified our confidence in the ability 
and dependability of deaf workers.” I 
also read that Mr .Charles W. Sieberling, 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
said: “We started with eight deaf work- 
ers. Gradually we added more until there 
was a total of 800 deaf men and women 
on the payroll. The record speaks for it- 
self. These men and women proved them- 
selves loyal, safe and efficient workers.’ 

People who have worked with the deaf 
know them. How do you think the public 
can know and understand the deaf better, 


Colonel Sparks ? 


COLONEL SPARKS: The deaf them- 
selves have a responsibility to make them- 
selves better known and understood. This 
is a group and individual task in public 
relations. This radio interview is THE 
EMPIRE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF in action creating good will 
and understanding. 


First hand knowledge of the deaf as a 
whole can not come from a chance en- 
counter with one deaf person. Definitely 
we should not judge a group by the ac- 
tions of only one of that group. To know 
and understand the deaf, a person must 
be in daily contact with them. Official 
information about the deaf may be ob- 
tained from the official organizations of 
the deaf, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and from those of ws who teach the deaf. 

I am not belittling the deaf when I say 
that deafness is not the calamity some 
people think. It is merely a physical de- 
privation, Here is a statement of Wesley 
Lauritsen, a deaf man who lost his hear- 
ing after having heard. “The soul re- 
mains unscathed. The deaf person lives, 
figuratively speaking, in a soundproof 
room with soundproof windows through 
which to view the parade of life on earth. 
In this quiet room the innate appreciation 
of all that is high and pure in art serves 
as a strong-hold against the subtle inroads 
of an inferiority complex. The absence of 
hearing sense does not necessarily mean 
that so much has been taken out of life 
to make life worthless. A composition not 
set to music may stir the heart just the 
same.’ 

ANNOUNCER: Will you tell us some- 
thing of the education of the deaf ? 

COLONEL SPARKS: Last year there 
were just a little over 20,000 pupils en- 
rolled in 206 schools for the deaf in the 
U. S. One of these schools is located with- 
in a day’s driving distance of practically 
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every home in the Country. Six residen- 
tial, 5 day schools and 3 private and de- 
nominational schools for the deaf are 
established in New York State. So, every 
deaf child in N. Y. and in America, who 
is otherwise normal, has a chance to get 
an education in one of these schools for 
the deaf. Specially and technically trained 
teachers in these schools assure the deaf 
youth an opportunity to secure an educa- 
tion that will enable him to earn a living 
and enjoy life almost as much as folk who 
are able to hear. These schools are as 
much a part of the educational system: as 
the public.schools of the state. They are 
equipped to educate the deaf child so that 
when his happy school days are over he 
will be prepared to meet the civic, eco- 
nomic, social, and moral conditions of 
life, to be a self-supporting, law-abiding 
citizen, an asset to his community and 
Country. 

ANNOUNCER: Colonel Sparks, with 
the radio, television, talking pictures, and 
the legitimate theatre for hearing people, 
how do the deaf find recreation and en- 
tertainment ? 

COLONEL SPARKS: The deaf especial- 
ly enjoy most television action spots and 
find most “‘talking pictures’ enjoyable. In 
general, the deaf make the most of recrea- 
tional and entertainment facilities. 

Perhaps you will be surprised when I 
tell you the deaf have many dramatic 
societies which give the finest plays in 
the sign language. Such well known plays 
as “Cyrano,” “Arsenic and Old Lace,” 
“Lillion,’ “The Hurricane,’ “The 
Mikado” and others, have been presented 
at various times before large groups of the 
deaf — some on Broadway. They have 
their dances and balls, their literary nights, 
at which stories, monologues, readings 
and dramatics are unfolded. 

“ANNOUNCER: Do the deaf have or- 
ganizations and clubs like hearing people ? 

COLONEL SPARKS: The adult deaf 
have numerous organizations to promote 
their welfare and interests and for fellow- 
ship. The National Association of the 
Deaf was organized in 1880 and its mem- 
bers are found in every state in the Union. 
Triennial conventions are held, and as a 
rule, several thousand attend, many trav- 
eling clear across the continent in order 


Supt. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., of the Central N. 
Y. Schools presents diplomas to Preparatory 
pupils who were graduated to first grade at 
the June Commencement Exercises. In white 
cap and gown are high school graduates 
Irene Jergens and Earl Black. Armin G. 
Turechek, principal, stahds to left of Supt. 
Sparks. 
Photo by A. Hoffmeister 
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to participate in the discussions and en- 
joy the fellowship. 

State associations in almost every state, 
social clubs in all large cities, often in 
buildings owned by deaf themselves, 
regional and national athletic meetings— 
bowling meet in Cleveland this year drew 
about 4,000 participants and spectators— 
national basketball tourney in Philadel- 
phia drew teams of deaf from both coasts 
—all of these and other social, religious, 
and recreational activities have been or- 
ganized by the deaf much the same as for 
other groups. ; 


At one time, life insurance companies 
regarded the deaf as poor risks. In 1901 
the deaf organized their own company, 
The National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. The objects of this society are to 
pay death benefits to the families of mem- 
bers who die; to pay benefits to members 
who fall sick or meet accidental injury; 
to unite all deaf men of good health, 
habits, and character into a brotherhood 
of friendliness and good fellowship for 
the purpose of helping one another and 
making life better and happier for all its 
members, and the deaf as a class. This 
organization blasted the idea that the deaf 
were poor risks and today many of the 
large insurance companies will gladly 
write life insurance for the deaf. All of- 
ficers of the society are deaf men. The 
Society is chartered under the laws of 
the State of Illinois and has divisions 
throughout the country. It is one of the 
three strongest fraternal insurance socie- 
ties in the world today. 

ANNOUNCER: The deaf have no 
trouble either getting driver's license or 
driving, do they? 


COLONEL Sparks: At times there 
have been attempts to bar the deaf from 
driving. Organizations and friends of the 
deaf have shown that such action is un- 
justifiable, and today a normal deaf pet- 
son may get a license to drive anywhere 
in America on about the same basis as 
hearing folks. Unfortunately, though, the 
deaf of some states must pay more for 
their liability insurance and must buy “‘as- 
signed risk’’ policies. This is not necessary 
at all. During a recent three-year period 
a group of psychiatrists examined more 
than a quarter of a million drivers on 
roadways, in ‘‘crash chambers,” and at 
laboratory steering wheels with instru- 
ments. Among the numerous findings: 
“One driver out of every twenty is a 
dangerous driver—but not deaf drivers.” 
In the Ford Times,’ March 1948—THE 
DEAF HAVE BEEN NAMED THE 
WORLD'S SAFEST DRIVERS. 


By the way, in recent years bars against 
deaf airplane pilots have been lifted, and 
approximately 25 totally deaf men are 
now licensed. Several deaf own their own 
planes. 

ANNOUNCER: It would be most in- 
teresting to hear what type of work the 
deaf follow. 


COLONEL SPARKS: A national survey 
shows that the deaf are engaged in 250 
different types of work. At present they 
are successfully filling positions in almost 
every calling where hearing is not abso- 
lutely essential. There are deaf bakers, 
bankers, barbers, beauticians, cabinet 
makers, carpenters, chemists, cigar mak- 
ers, clerks, contractors, dentists, dress- 
makers, editors, engineers, farmers, fruit 
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CHUCTHES can aie worid 


“Prayer Changes 
Things” 


W HOEVER FIRST SPOKE the above quo- 
ted saying uttered a deep spiritual truth 
that only those who have experienced it 
can deeply and sincerely appreciate. 

Not long ago 
we entered an in- 
conspicuous gro- 
"1 cery to make a 
purchase that 
could not be pro- 
cured elsewhere. 
While waiting 
for the article our 
attention was arf- 
rested by a placard behind the counter 
of the store bearing the forceful subject 
of this comment. We had often seen it 
displayed in other public places, but the 
Christian courtesy shown by the proprie- 
tor and his clerks in that shop made it 
clear that prayer had indeed wrought 
something in them. Moreover, they 
looked it. 

It is recorded in Holy Writ that when 
Jesus prayed “the fashion of his cownate- 
nance was altered.’’ So should it be with 
those who follow his example. 

Prayer changes one’s looks, but to do 
so it goes deeper than that; it changes 
his life. A militant evangelist whom the 
Lord called to battle with the forces of 
evil in reclaiming drunkards and others 
who were beyond the reach of the churches 
wrought miracles through prayer that held 
on in faith. He wrestled literally as well 
as spiritwally with the powers of dark- 
ness as one of the stories related by him 
in his autobiography discloses. 

On one occasion while he was address- 
ing a congregation a drunkard entered 
the church and when the ushers were 
about to evict'the intruder, the evangelist 
persuaded them to let him stay where he 
was, saying that it was for such that Christ 
died. At the close of the service the soul 
winner went after his man, took him to a 
room, locked the door and brought him 
to his knees in prayer. And though the 
clothes of the intercessor were torn in 
the ensuing struggle, he did not cease 
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J. H. McFar Lane, Church Editor 


praying until the drunkard was ‘‘through,”’ 
which meant that he was through indeed 
with the poison that had caused his down- 
fall. 

It pays to pray; 

Prayer smooths the way. 
is another way of expressing the subject 
of this dissertation. Those who have 
proved the truth of that assertion about 
prayer have lived the most successful 
lives. We have heard of more than one 
personage:of note with whom it was the 
rule that the bigger the task that loomed 
before them at the beginning of a day 
the more time they spent in prayer. 

To change some things prayer must be 

a mighty union of ascending petitions. In 
the first World War the Germans had 


The handsomest church for the deaf in 
the world is the designation applied to 
Ephphatha Church Mission in Faribault, 
Minnesota. A look at the pictures of the 
church herewith reproduced fully con- 
firms its claim to that distinction. It has 
a seating capacity of five hundred, and 
the size of its congregation is indicated 
by the attendance of more than three hun- 
dred at confirmation services last May. 

A description of the mission, which 
ministers to the deaf and the blind of the 
upper midwest, was sent us by Mr. Wes- 


THE HANDSOMEST CHURCH 


reached Paris when they were halted by 
a mysterious force that seemed to say, 
“Thus far, but no further.” A commander 
of the advancing army was reported to 
have remarked at the time that the weath- 
er had completely upset his plans—that 
he had never seen anything like it. A 
story of the incident entitled, ‘‘Hath the 
Winds a Father?’ expressed the senti- 
ment of those who were praying against 
the invading army at that time. 


A similar climax marked the course of 
World War II when the enemy’s forces 
were within striking distance of the Brit- 
ish shore, yet were restrained from a final 
attack. And again, it was later revealed, 
a volume of prayer had been ascending 
for the deliverance of a threatened people. 


ley Lauritsen, who has been active in its 
work as a lay reader for the past twenty- 
six years. Brother Lauritsen informed us 
that a new pastor, Rev. Luther Dale, was 
to be installed September 12th as_ suc- 
cessor to Rev. Henry O. Bjorlie, who died 
a year ago, and that he is teaching the 
pastor and his wife the sign language. 
He further informed us that a hundred 
students from the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf attend his church every Sunday 
during the school year, and that religious 
instruction is given them during the week. 
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Confirmation at 


Ephphatha 


by WESLEY LAURITSEN 
(from the Lutheran Herald) 


Eight deaf boys and girls were con- 


firmed at an impressive ceremony at the 


Ephphatha Church on May 9. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. A. L. Rustad, 
pastor of the First English Lutheran, 
Faribault, who served Ephphatha Church 
during the interim between the death of 
Pastor H. O. Bjorlie and the installation 
of Stewart Dale, a recent graduate of 
Luther Theological Seminary. 

A sextet of blind girls, who were ac- 
companied by Mrs. H. O. Bjorlie, sang, 
“My God, How Wonderful Thou Art,” 
and ‘‘Beautiful Saviour.’”’ Ruth Ela, a stu- 
dent in the Braille and Sight Saving 
School, sang ‘“The Holy City,” dedicating 
the song to the memory of Pastor Bjorlie. 
It was interpreted in sign language by 
Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen. 

Preceding the confirmation service 
several church. furnishings were dedi- 
cated, honoring the memory of Pastor 
Bjorlie, who had ministered to this con- 
gregation for more than a quarter of a 
century. The Rev. Philip S. Dybvig, execu- 
tive director of the Home Mission Board 
of the ELC,’ dedicated a baptismal font, 
a kneeling stool, and draperies for the 
auditorium and balcony. 


Gleanings from the Field 

® Illness of some of our silent missionary 
band has been reported. From Mrs. Frieda 
Meagher, one of the leaders of the Chi- 
cago Methodist Church for the Deaf, we 
learn that Mrs. Constance H. Elmes, their 
minister, was in a hospital for about two 
months up to the end of July. During her 
absence five of her helpers took turns in 
giving Sunday talks to the congregation. 
It is our hope and prayer that Mrs. Elmes 
will shortly be able to resume the com- 
mendable work among the Chicago deaf 
begun by her father, the late Dr. Philip 
J. Hasenstab. 

© In the limited space assigned to this 
department in our initial number we 
failed to mention the illness of Rev. and 
Mrs. Homer E. Grace of Denver. By a 
curious coincidence both he and his wife 
were operated on last June for eye trouble, 
Mr. Grace for removal of cataract from 
his right eye and Mrs. Grace for a torn 
retina. We are glad to report that both 
Operations were successful. 

¢ Rev. J. W. Gardner, Southern Baptist 
missionary to the deaf, writes that he has 


been occupied with moving operations, 
he having changed his location to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, which is more central 
for him. During August he planned to 
visit Alabama and Georgia, holding ser- 
vices on the 15th in Tallassee.and on the 
22nd and 29th in Atlanta. 

So far as we know, our singing evan- 
gelist is the only minister to the deaf who 
signs and sings hymns simultaneously. 

e Rev. J. W. Stallings, leader of the 
Christian Deaf Fellowship, was sched- 
uled to visit Phoenix during August. 

¢ Rev. A. Hauptmann of Great Falls, 
Montana has again taken up his mission- 
ary work as a Lutheran minister which he 
left to Rev. D. Simeons until he finished 
his college’course. Now it is Mr. Simeons’ 
turn, and he will reenter college to com- 
plete his course. 


¢ A two or three in one job is that held 
by Rev. A. G. Leisman of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Leisman is Episcopal min- 
ister to the deaf of his city and other 
centers of the deaf of his state, besides 
which he is secretary of the Conference 
of Church Workers Among the Deaf of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Aside from that he is di- 
rector of the State Service Bureau for the 
Deaf of Wisconsin. By combining his 
work in the two fields he is enabled to 
carry on both more economically. 

Our versatile friend publishes a month- 
ly mimeographed church paper, The Mis- 
sion Lane, and is editor of the-oft-quoted 
W. A. D. Pilot. A collection of his poems 
and other literary work was recently pub- 
lished in a volume entitled ‘Out of the 
Silence,”” As our readers have been in- 
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Photo by Edwin Johnson 


1948 Confirmation Class of Ephphatha Church, Faribault, Minnesota, sings a hymn. 


formed, Mr. Leisman is an advisory edi- 
tor of THE SILENT Worker. He had the 
honor of delivering the commencement 
address at the Minnesota School last May. 
On August 15th he will deliver the ser- 
mon at the annual Conference of North- 
ern Indian Christians. His missionary 
schedule for the fall and winter include 
Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Sheboygan, 
Eau Claire, La Crosse and Delavan in 
Wisconsin. 

e The fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
the first Lutheran Chapel for the Deaf 
in the United States, Emanuel Lutheran, 
of Milwaukee, took place in that city at 
Concordia College Gymnasium on Au- 
gust 15th. 


A copy of the program for the occasion 
was kindly sent us by Rev. F. G, Gyle, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf in St. Louis. In the elaborate pro- 
gram for the occasion, consisting of six- 
teen numbers, Rey. Martin E. Muller, 
pastor of the chapel, read the liturgy, and 
an address was delivered by Dr. John L. 
Salvner, senior member of Ephphatha 
Conference. 
® The second biennial convention of the 
Christian Deaf Fellowship, held in 
Springfield, Missouri, June 9-13, was 
fully reported in a special issue of The 
Silent Evangel, copies of which were sent 
us by Rev. J. W. Stallings, editor of the 
organ. 
¢ The September number of Christian 
Herald contains a picture of the deaf 
choir (ladies) from the Silent Sheep 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, “‘singing” a 


hymn at the recent Christian Deaf Fel- 


lowship convention, 
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Curriculum Changes 


at Gallaudet College 


A NEW CURRICULUM based on areas 
of interest in the Junior and Senior year 
will go into effect with the class of 1950 
at Gallaudet College this fall. Drastic 
changes will not 


inade.in- the 
courses offered 
but the new or- 
ganization of 
courses into areas 
of interest will 
enable the student 
to better focus his 
efforts during his last two years in college, 
on the basis of extensive guidance during 
the first three years. 

Five areas of interest were selected and 
the curriculum was classified wnder these 
headings: 

1; Education, which will include prin- 
ciples of education, practica, psychology, 
and similar courses in education and allied 
fields; 2. Languages and Literature, cov- 
ering languages taught there and the vari- 
ous literature courses; 3. Science and 
Mathematics, including mathematics 
through calculus and all the physical and 
natural sciences now offered; 4. Social 
Sciences, history, sociology, economics, 
ethics, law, and such courses; 5. Home 
Economics, domestic science, home man- 
agement, child care and similar courses. 


Ree 


BRILL 


There will also be a sixth group of 
courses not classified above. These will 
include such subjects as graphic arts, li- 
brary science, speech and speech reading, 
which do not fit exactly into the usual 
classification of college subjects. Students 
with a major interest in these subjects 
will be guided toward that area of inter- 
est most nearly allied. 


Under the new plan one-fourth of the 
credits required for graduation must be 
taken within the area of interest. During 
the Preparatory, Freshman, and Sopho- 
more years the students will continue to 
take the regular required courses. Guid- 
ance will be emphasized during these 
years, and the results of intelligence, 
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be immediately. 


achievement, and prognostic tests utilized. 
When the student enters the Junior year 
he will select one particular area of in- 
terest, and with the aid of a faculty mem- 
ber in the area select his courses. 

Dean Irving S. Fusfield was chairman 
of the committee which has developed 
this revised curriculum. His co-workers on 
the committee have been Professors Eliza- 
beth Benson, Jonathan Hall, Frederick 
H. Hughes, and Walter Krug. 

Also, beginning this fall the college 
will switch to a two-semester method of 
measuring credit hours. In the past Gal- 
laudet has divided the academic year into 
three terms. The two-semester plan is the 
one followed by the majority of colleges 
and universities in the country. 

Changes in some of the courses now 
offered will have to be effected as a re- 
sult of the new curriculum and the change 
to a two semester plan. Present one-term 
courses may have to be enriched to war- 
rant a full semester of credit. Courses will 
be: offered in sequence where feasible, and 
rotation will also be employed in order to 
offer as rich a curriculum as the staff avail- 
able will permit. There will also be inten- 
sification of the work of the Preparatory 
year. 

With this curriculum revision Gallau- 
det College is taking one more step toward 
its goal of better meeting thg needs of 
the deaf of this country. 


School Personnel Notes 


Every year more and more deaf adults 
are successfully continuing their educa- 
tion, usually on the graduate level, in vari- 
ous colleges and universities throughout 
the country. At the present time we have 
the names of fourteen people who took 
work during the past summer. Ten of the 
summer students are teachers in various 
schools for the deaf. Francis Higgins of 
Gallaudet College studied at Catholic 
University, while Thomas Dillon, princi- 
pal of the New Mexico School, and Rob- 
ert Clingenpeel, also of the New Mexico 
School attended the University of New 
Mexico. Donald Wilkinson, printing 
teacher in the New Mexico School, spent 
the summer session at the Colorado 
Teachers College. Paul Baldridge from 
the Arizona School attended the Univer- 


sity of Arizona, while Robert Stanley of 
the Rome School studied at the University 
of Maryland. From the Indiana School 
Miss Iva M. Boggs attended Butler Uni- 
versity, and Robert Panara of the New 
York School at White Plains studied at 
New York University. The Illinois School 
was represented at Illinois College by 
John Blindt, while Kenneth Burdett of 
the Utah School attended State Teachers 
College at Ogden. 


Two deaf persons who are not affili- 
ated with schools for the deaf who at- 
tended summer sessions are Lawrence 
Newman who studied at Catholic Uni- 
versity, and Miss Nina Van Oss who 
studied at Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. 


Two Gallaudet College undergraduates 
also did summer work, Andrew Vasnick 
’41 at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Carter Bearden ’51 at Baylor University. 


A number of deaf teachers have ac- 
cepted positions in different schools for 
the coming school year. Harold C. Lar- 
sen, printing instructor in the Montana 
School resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the Indiana School, succeeding 
John G. O’Brien who went to the Ore- 
gon School. “Miss Clarice M. Petrick, 
Gallaudet °44, has resigned from the 
Arizona School faculty, and Ralph White, 
Gallaudet '46, is going to the Arizona 
School from the Georgia School. Miss 
Mary A. Sladek ’44, is leaving the North 
Dakota School to teach in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the New Mexico 
School. 

Alden C. Ravn, Gallaudet graduate, 
and printing instructor at the Virginia 
School has resigned, but will continue 
living in Staunton working for the Staun- 
ton Lews-Leader newspaper. 


Lloyd R. Parks has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Kansas School for the Deaf, 
succeeding Edward W. Reay who is going 
to the Washington School as principal. 
Mr. Parks trained to teach the deaf at the 
Western Pennsylvania School, taught in 
that school, and more recently has been 
teaching in the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Parks is a graduate of West- 
minster College, and has his master’s 
degree from Rutgers University. 

Miss Isabelle Walker is succeeding 
Miss Josephine Quinn as supervising 
teacher of the Kendall School. Miss Walk- 
er trained at Gallaudet, and has had 
teaching experience in the Indiana School 
and the Kendall School. Miss Quinn, 
after two years at the Kendall School, 
now plans to live in Faribault, Minnesota. 
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Dream of All-Deaf 
Hostelry Realized 


With the purchase of Brookstone 
Lodge, pictured. below, a beautiful twenty- 
room resort in Duchess County, New 
York, David A. Davidowitz has converted 
into reality the dream of a resort gathering 
place managed by the deaf, and patron- 
ized solely by the deaf. 

The lodge is located on a hundred-acre 
site near Schultzville, New York. The 
wooded tract is alive with birds, wild life, 
and colorful flora. Swimming is three min- 
utes away by car, and fishing is good. 
Boating is available on the lake front, 
and the village store is only a block away. 

Davidowitz, an instructor in the New 
York School for the Deaf at White Plains, 
states that the lodge will be run as a 
boarding or rooming house during its 
first season, 1948-49, since the lateness of 
the purchase will not allow full organiza- 
tion of an efficient staff. With a full year 
between seasons, Lodgekeeper Davido- 
witz expects to prepare the lodge for true 
hotel service before the second season 
begins. The staff will be composed of 
deaf people as far as possible. 

The establishment should be a godsend 
to the many deaf individuals and families 
who have yearned in vain for a vacation 
resort where they could mingle freely 
with other deaf. Entertainment at Brook- 
stone Lodge will be largely impromptu, 
furnishing an excellent opportunity for 
potential actors and comedians among the 
clientele to exercise their talent. 

One inclined to look into the future 
might see the possibility of vast expansion 


in the resort established by Davidowitz, 
and the entertainment of throngs of deaf 
people. The N.F.S.D. and the N.A.D., 
always on the lookout for hotels suitable 
to housing their great national conven- 
tions might one day find it possible to 
convene at the Brookstone Lodge, where 
regular guests, being likewise deaf, would 
suffer no inconvenience, and where they 
could linger for a vacation among con- 
genial souls when convention business 
was completed. 


Anyone desiring a pleasant vacation 
where he is sure to find deaf companions, 
or anyone simply wishing to get away 
from the city’s rush, can contact Mr. 
Davidowitz at 1655 Monroe Avenue, 
Bronx 57, New York. 


Cincinnati Club 


Buglarized Thrice 


Within a span of. a few weeks, the 
Greater Cincinnati Silent Club has been 
broken into twice by certain light-fingered 


gentry. 

The first time, the safe was battered 
open and several hundred dollars stolen. 
On the second visit, only a marble game 
was robbed of its coin box, and a few 
objects of small value were also missed. 


These two burglaries make a total of 
three times that the club has been ran- 
racked — the first burglary taking place 
several months ago, In each case, a win- 
dow opening on a fire escape was forced. 
Apparently all entries have been made 
by the same individual. Police are still 
working with the few clues available. 
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Empire State Deaf 
Meet in Gotham 


by R. A. HALLIGAN, JR. 


The 37th Biennial Convention of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf, 
Inc., will be held in New York City over 
the Labor Day week-end, beginning Sep- 
tember 2nd and continuing through Sep- 
tember 6th, with headquarters in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The 83-year-old Association has seven 
branches throughout the state, with a total 
membership of about 750 persons. About 
two-thirds of this number is expected to 
to attend the convention. A special train 
is being planned for upstate members, to 
arrive in time for the opening session. 

Theme of the convention will be “The 
World of the Deaf,’ with exhibits and 
educational displays to illustrate and high- 
light the topic. 


The convention will open on Thursday 
afternoon, with a brief session of speeches 
by dignitaries, messages and announce- 
ments, to be followed immediately by a 
cruise around Manhattan Island. A round 
table conference will be held in the eve- 
ning, followed by a reception. 

Business sessions will begin on Friday 
morning and continue in the afternoon. 
A Grand Ball takes place in the evening. 

Business sessions will continue on Sat- 
urday morning, and election of officers 
will follow in the afternoon. At 5:30 
“The World of the Deaf” will be broad- 
cast over the radio and possibly over tele- 
vision. The banquet in the evening will 
mark the close of formal functions. 

On Sunday there will be a bus outing 
to Long Beach, followed in the evening 
by a visit to Iceland, one of New York’s 
outstanding night clubs. 


At this time New York City is cele- 
brating the 50th Anniversary of its con- 
solidation of the five boroughs into Great- 
er New York. Appropriate activities will 
be going on and exhibits on display all 
during the convention, as well as before 
and after, so that no visitor can honestly 
say there was nothing to do or see in New 
York. . 

Thomas A. Hinchey of Syracuse is 
president of the Association. The commit- 
tee is in charge of Jack M. Ebin, assisted 
by Charles B. Terry, vice chairman; Doro- 
thy S. Baca, secretary; Vincent Byrne, 
treasurer; Ben Baca, Frank Nimmo, Cath- 
erine D. Ebin, Margaret E. Jackson and 
Julius Byck. 
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Illinois Alumni Meet at Jax 


Some 400 alumni gathered for the 17th 
reunion of Illinois School for the Deaf 
Alumni Association at the school in Jack- 
sonville, August 26 to 29, With the local 
details efficiently handled by William 
Johnson and the program in the hands of 
President John Tubergen, the old grads 


enjoyed four pleasant and profitable days 


with the spirit of Auld Lang Syne pre- 
dominant. Most of them had rooms and 
took their meals at the school. 

A reception the first night let everyone 
become acquainted and be welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cloud, Mr. and Mrs. Kline 
and Mr. Tubergen. 

During the business sessions that fol- 
lowed during the next two days many 
interesting papers and proposals were 
heard and warmly discussed. The presi- 
dent, in his address, praised the school 
for a number of fine features and im- 
provements such as the strengthening of 
the vocational department with the hiring 
of Mr. Boatwright and Mr. Hofsteater. 
He suggested ways in which the alumni 
could help improve their alma mater still 
further. 

After some warm arguments pro and 


con it was decided to admit students who ° 


had left school from one of the upper 
four classes without graduating to full 
membership in the association with the 
right to hold office. 


S. Robey Burns of Chicago, outlined 
his plans for each state to set up a com- 
mittee to send it’s most promising athletes 
to the deaf olympics. The Alumni gave 
him enthusiastic swpport. 

Edwin Hazel of Chicago, president of 
the Ohio Association of the Deaf and well 
known parliamentarian, spoke of the ef- 
forts of the Ohio Association to prevent 
the contemplated reduction of the Ohio 
state residential school and the growth of 
day schools in that state. The Illinois 
alumni passed a resolution supporting the 
stand of the Ohio Association. 


Superintendent D. T. Cloud, head of 
the Illinois School since 1929, outlined 
the progress made by the school in the 
last few years. He stressed the close co- 
operation achieved between the Illinois 
School and the various government agen- 
cies concerned with the deaf children of 
the state, which has resulted in harmoni- 
ous relations with them and the day 
schools, He explained how the state com- 
mission for the physically handicapped 
had ruled that deaf children living in a 
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city that had a suitable school would be 
required to attend that school unless cer- 
tain circumstances or the insistence of his 
parents necessitated his attendance at the 
state residential school. This ruling has 
taken from the Illinois School nearly all 
pupils from Chicago and many from 
Rockford and other cities having day 
schools. But, he added, enrollment at the 
Illinois School was increasing with 100 
new applicants this fall. 


Mr. Mudgett spoke urging support of 
the N.A.D. and subscribing to the new 
SILENT WORKER. 

New officers elected were: President— 
John Tubergen re-elected by acclamation, 
First Vice President — Frieda Meagher, 
of Chicago, by acclamation, Second Vice 
President — Arlene Weber. of Chicago, 
Secretary — Gaylord Stiarwalt of Good 
Hope, Treasurer—Walter Maack of Col- 
linsville. 

The association passed resolutions 
supporting the stand of the N.F.S.D. and 
the Chicago Club of the Deaf in their 
fight against deaf peddlers. Another reso- 
lution urged all efforts to increase the 
enrollment in the state’s residential 
schools rather than the day schools. The 
alumni pledged its efforts to secure needed 
new buildings, especially a new student 
union building, a new hospital, another 
dormitory-school unit and a better athletic 
field with a field house. A request was 
voiced for better landscaping and’ beau- 


OLDEST AND YOUNGEST 
Left to right: Annie Roper, 82, of Alton, Ill.,: 
Mrs. Eva Comp, 82, Omaha, Nebr.— 
both of the class of 1884; Arlene Weber, 
19, of Chicago, and Annie Vogler, 18, of 
Argo, Ill., both of the class of 1946. These 
four are the oldest and youngest alumni 
of the Ill. School attending the reunion, In 
addition, the class of 1884 was the earliest 
class to be represented at the reunion. 
Mrs. Comp is the mother-in-law of Supt. 
Jackson of the Neb. School. Arlene Weber 
is a student at Gallaudet. 


tification of the school, Another resolu- 
tion opposed the present segregation of 
of pupils into manual and oral depart- 
ments, urging instead that each class be 
a really combined class with both finger 
spelling and speech-lip-reading being 
used. This would call for a merger of the 
manual and oral departments, with place- 
ment in dormitory units being on a grade 
level rather than according to method of 
education. 

The reunion was enlivened by an eve- 
ning of humorous plays given by the 
Chicago Dramatic Club. Virginia Dries, 
John Tubergen, Annie Voglar, S. Robey 
Burns, Ethel Poska, Mrs. Hazel, Mrs. 
Riha, and Elsie Cain put on finished per- 
formances that were hugely enjoyed. 

The banquet was held in the gym Sat- 
urday night. Horace Bancroft, Managing 
Editor of the Public Welfare Bulletin, 
was the principal speaker. A number of 
beautifully rendered songs and more 
humorous skits by the Chicago Dramatic 
Club followed, then dancing to the music 
of a well known orchestra followed. 

The Jacksonville Frats staged a picnic 
on the campus Sunday afternoon after 
morning services by Rev. Uhlig. 

The next reunion will be in 1952 when 
the association will celebrate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 


300 Enjoy Tri-State 


Frat Picnic 


Butler State Park, 50 miles from Car- 
rolton, Ky. and half way to Louisville, 
was the site August 15 of an experimental 
tri-state outing sponsored by Cincinnati 
N.F.S.D. Division No. 10. Chartered 
buses converged on the area from Louts- 
ville and from Cincinnati, Ohio, while 
scores of private automobiles bore pic- 
nickers from Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Lexington, Danville, Hamilton, and Cin- 
cinnati. Total attendance for the day was 
approximately 300 men, women, ' and 
children . . . and one dog. 

The main attraction during the after- 
noon was a softball tilt between the Louis- 
ville Colonels and the Indianapolis 
Silents. This proved to be a thrilling, 
close-fought game. In the last inning, the 
Indianapolis moundsman lost control and 
walked a batter to force in the winning 
run... final score, 10 to 9 in favor of 
Louisville. 

The day was a distinct feather in the 
cap of Bro. Paul Browning, the chairman, 
who conceived and executed the plans for 
this outing. ; 
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ROY M. STELLE 


Popular Roy M. Stelle 
Heads Texas School 


Roy M. Stelle, pictured above, became 
head of the Texas School for the Deaf 
August 1, 1948. Mr. Stelle comes to his 
new post as Superintendent with better 
preparation for his duties than any pre- 
vious appointee, for he is the first since 
the Board of Control took charge of the 
school in 1919 who has had training in 
the education of the deaf. 


After taking his B.S. degree at Illinois 
College, Mr. Stelle attended Clarke School 
at Northampton, Mass., enrolling in the 
Teachers’ Training Course. He also at- 
tended the University of Massachusetts, 
receiving his Master's degree in 1937. 
After teaching in the Green Bay, Wis. 
School for the Deaf, the Central N. Y. 
School at Rome, and the Illinois School, 
he attended Gallaudet College and 
George Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Upon receiving his M.A. 
in the Normal Course at Gallaudet in 
1941, he returned to the Illinois School 
as Supervising Teacher. 


After a span of service with the F.B.I. 
during the war, he returned to the IIli- 
nois School to serve as assistant to the 
Superintendent, Daniel T. Cloud. He held 
this position until called to take the reins 
at the Texas School. 


An indication of Mr. Stelle’s interest 
in the deaf may be seen in the fact that 
he travelled to Texas ahead of time in 
order to attend the Texas Association of 
the Deaf convention and become ac- 
quainted with the adult deaf of Texas.- 
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State College Host to 
lowa Convention 


One of the largest and most success- 
ful of the summer conventions was that 
of the Iowa Association of the Deaf, 
which met at Ames during the third week 
of August. The convention was held on 
the campus of Iowa State college and 
guests were quartered in the commodious 
Memorial Union, which surpasses any 
hotel in the city in comfort and luxurious 
appointments. 

More than 450 persons attended the 
convention, making it one of the largest 
gatherings in the history of the Iowa 
association. Among the speakers on the 
program were Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of Gallaudet College, Dr. 
Charles E. Friley, president of Iowa State 
College, Superintendent Lloyd E. Berg 
and Principal L. E. Noble, both of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf, and B. B. 
Burnes, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. Dr. Elstad announced 
in his address that a Board decision had 
been made to move Gallaudet College to 
a new location more suitable to the plans 
which have been laid for expansion of 
the institution. 


The members of the local committee, 
not expecting such a huge throng, worked 
day and night looking after the comfort 
of the guests, and to their credit it can be 
said that they performed a splendid job. 
George Hagen was chairman of the local 
committee. 

Walter Poshusta, of Mason City, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association, conducted 
the meetings in expert style, ably assisted 
by Vice President-Ransom H. Arch. The 
new slate of officers elected on the last day 
of the convention will be reported later. 

Since this was the fiftieth anniversary 


Left to right: Dr. 
L. M. Elstad, 
Walter Poshusta, 
and B. B. Burnes, 
who were on the 
program at the 
lowa State con- 
vention held at 
Ames, August 
18-22. 


of the Association, the grand ball on Sat- 
urday night was in celebration of the 
anniversary. Irvan Woodruff presided at 
the banquet preceding the ball. 

On Sunday, the last day of the conven- 
tion, the visitors gathered at a nearby 
park for a picnic, spending the day dis- 
cussing old times, playing games, and 
drinking vast quantities of pop dispensed 
by Chairman Hagen and his brothers. 

The next convention of the Association 
will be held in Sioux City in 1950. 

A large number came down from Min- 
nesota for the week-end. Among them was 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard, who gave a short 
talk. Among the old Iowans who jour- 
neyed long distances to take in the meet- 
ing were J. O. Hamersly of Akron, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Jessie Dobson, who has been 
living in California and Arizona. I. 
Woodruff, now teaching in the California 
School, was in Ames through the summer 
attending Iowa State. His wife and 
young son were with him, 


Dayton Frat Picnic 


Pleases Throng 


Dayton (Ohio) Division No. 8 of the 
N.F.S.D. held its annual picnic August 
8, at the appropriately named Le Sourds- 
ville Amusement Park north of Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

With the weatherman cooperating by 
furnishing perfect weather for the day, 
a large number showed up for the fun. 
A sizeable delegation f rom Cincinnati 
made the journey by bus and auto. 

Part of the afternoon was spent in 
playing games under the direction / of 
Bro. Wiggenhorn, chairman of the out- 
ing. These games provided much hilarity 
and had a large number of participants. 
Cash awards went to the winners. 


- 


S Winging aul the shen 


ip OREGON, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Ulmer was the scene of a meet- 
ing of the Salem Chapter of the Oregon 
Association of the Deaf in August. 41 
members and visi- 
tors gathered for 
the meeting, with 
President Betty 
Lee Turner in the 
chair. The new 
officers of the 
chapter are Mrs. 
Milton Hill, 
president; Mrs. 
Ulmer, vice- -president ; Mrs. Henry Gun- 
derson, secretary; and Mr. Milton Hill, 
treasurer. Mr. Wayne Schaffer was elec- 
ted chairman of a large party to be held 
in February. 

Mr. and Mrs. John O’Brien and their 
three lovely children moved to Oregon 
from Indiana in August. Mr. O’Brien had 
taught printing in the Indiana school for 
thirteen years and is now both an aca- 
demic and printing instructor in the Ore- 
gon school. 

Herschel Mouton of Texas, flew to 
Salem, to spend about two weeks with his 
fiancee, Georgia Ward, before flying to 
Hawaii where he takes up a teaching post- 
tion this year. He graduated from Gallau- 
det College last May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Konrad Hokanson and 
their two-and-a-half year old daughter, 
Karon Lee, spent their vacation in Des 
Moines, Iowa, visiting Mr. Hokanson’s 
folks. Mrs. Hokanson thoroughly enjoyed 
her first visit with her husband’s side of 
the family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold. Skalicky pur- 
chased a 1948 Chevrolet sedan and mo- 
tored to Iowa to visit Mr. Skalicky’s folks. 

Mr. William Fritch spent one week 
with his mother in nea Montana, 
during June. 

Georgia Ward gave a bridal shower in 


LOEL SCHREIBER 


Taking a breather between acts at a recent 
picnic of the Chicago Dramatic Club, held 
in the Forest Preserves near the Windy City , 
are, front row (I. to r.): Ralph Miller, Ruth 
Hazel, Mrs. Edwin Hazel, Mrs. Ethel Posha, 
and her two children. Standing, (I. to r.) 
are Ben Estrin, Betty Evans, Mrs. Ralph Miller, 
Mrs. Morris Hertzberg, John Tubergen and 
Peter Livshis. 
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LOEL F. SCHREIBER, News Editor 


honor of Frances Gowey on August 28. 


* Miss Gowey received many nice and use- 


ful things. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Amann were sur- 
prised on August 21 when their friends 
gathered to celebrate their fifteenth anni- 
versary. A buffet swpper, including a beau- 
tiful wedding cake, was served in their 


recreation room. The affair was planned . 


by Mrs. William Fritch and Mrs. John 
Vogt. 

On August 29 many people attended 
the 35th anniversary Frat picnic in Pea- 
insula Park in Portland. Many games were 
enjoyed through the hard work of the 
committee composed of Mr. Leslie Guy, 
chairman,» Mr. Konrad Hokanson, Mr. 
John Kaufman, Mr. Harold Whitmer, 
Mr. Harold Linde, Mr. Harold Rife, Mr. 
Lloyd Adams, and Mr. Arthur Larson. 


Illinois . . . 


The annual lawn party of the Ephpheta 
Social Club (of the Chicago Catholic 
deaf) was attended by over one hundred. 
Scene of the party was the campus of the 
Ephpheta School forthe Deaf. Card 


tables were set up under the trees. Prizes 
and refreshments were donated by mem- 
bers. 


The Chicago Silent Dramatic Club’s 
annual outing, a family affair, was held 
in the Forest Preserves on August 15th. 
Games, swimming, and a softball match 
between the ladies and the men (with 
the men winning, of course) provided 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Rose Tanzar .was hostess at a 
beach party August 22 in honor of hubby 
Dick’s birthday. The same afternoon, 
around 100 deaf gathered at the Chicago 
Club of the Deaf to surprise the Walter 
Hodgsons on their 20th wedding anni- 
versary. The Hodgsons are now vacation- 
ing in New Mexico. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Hertzberg also 
celebrated their 20th year of wedded bliss, 
inviting a few close friends to a party at 
their home August 21. 

The Illinois Alumni Reunion at the 
school in Jacksonville drew so many out- 
of-state visitors it was impossible to tag 
them all. 

(Continued on next page) 
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DR. TOM L. ANDERSON 


A Fish, the Man Says 


Talk about fishing! Shucks, look at 
Tom Anderson, above. You all know Dr. 
Tom. With a. stock of fishing experience 
acquired exclusively in Roy Stewart's 
canoe on the Potomac, and among the 
minnows of a Minnesota lake, he sashayed 
out of San Francisco Bay on August 28 in 
something a little bigger than a rowboat, 
expectorated twice on a hook, and 
dropped it into the sea. 

Look what he got! A 35-pound, 41- 
inch Royal Chinook salmon down from 
Alaska on a summer tour. 

Champion of the rights of the deaf, 
champion rehabilitation expert, Dr. Tom 
now claims to be a champion fisherman, 
professionals excepted. 

His companions on the: jaunt were 
Principal Leenhouts and Lloyd Harrison 
of the California School for the Deaf. 
Leenhouts came home with a 28-pounder, 
and Harrison with two of the same. 

Doc Tom 1s especially desirous of call- 
ing the attention of Roy Stewart and Ted 
Hughes to this piscatorial triumph, and 
predicts that both will show up around 
the Golden Gate in the near future. Tom’s 
Texas and Minnesota fishing pals will 
also please note. His fishing skill is now 
on a pat with his hunting skill, and those 
who have hunted with Dr. Tom still tell 
of some of his fancy tricks with a shotgun. 


Los Angeles Club ? 
the Deaf, Inc. 


— 3218'/2 S. Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. Eves. 
All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 


Ss Winging Dees 


Minnesota .. . 


Mrs. Ed Saba of Minneapolis has been 
hospitalized for a major operation. Six 
pints of blood were required to bring her 
past the danger point, but she is now 
recuperating nicely, much to her husband’s 
relief. 

The annual picnic of the Minneapolis 
Episcopalians, at Lake Nokomis on Au- 
gust 29, was attended by a few hardy 
souls who braved the rainy weather. Their 
optimism was so strong that the clouds 
cleared away for their benefit! As a result, 
some latecomers arrived to swell the other- 
wise. small attendance. Out-of-town visi- 
tors at the picnic were Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Vogel of Los Angeles, Bill 
Bowen of Mankato, Minn., and the John 
Wiggenhorns of Dayton, Ohio. 

The Paul E. Kees vacationed in Yellow- 
stone Park, traveling via the Black Hills. 

Minnesotans flocked to the Iowa As- 
sociation of the Deaf convention, which 
was held on the campus of Iowa State 
Agricultural College at Ames. Among 
them were Leo Latz, our correspondent; 
Sam Sagel, Harry Ginsburg, the Francis 
Colburns, the Elmer Johnsons, the Jimmy 
Burnses, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Kirievsky, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais, the Fred 
Papes, Lyle Hansen, Frank Malinowski, 
Mrs. Hattie Lee, Mrs. Anna Coffman, 
Katie Leerhoff, Fred Brant, Mrs. Petra F. 
Howard, Mrs. Fred O'Donnell, Mrs. 
Engh, Joe Seidler, Joe Shama, Theodore 
Mueller, Edwin Cleveland, and Herb 
Johnson, all of the Twin Cities (St. Paul- 
Minneapolis). Others were the Arthur 
Petersons of Albert Lea, the Frank 
Thompsons of Fairbault, Ted Bell and 
Neil Jensen of Austin. 


Maryland... 


The 71st Annual Picnic of the Deaf of 
Maryland which was held in Druid Hill 
Park on Saturday, the 7th, and the excur- 
sion to Tolchester Beach which took place 
the following Sunday, were well attended. 
Quite a number of deaf people from other 
parts of the state were present, and their 
friends in Baltimore were delighted to 
see them once more. On the committee 
helping to make the two-day affair a suc- 
cess were Chairman James Foxwell, Ray 
Kaufman, Rozelle McCall, William Mar- 


tini, John Fielder, John Hook, Bill Harris, - 


Mrs. Orlando Price, Mrs. Ray Kaufman, 
and Mrs. M, Stultz. It had been unusually 
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hot and humid for over two weeks. Luck- 
ily, it turned cool on the 4th, and the 
weather was ideal for such events at the 
time of the year. The Frats of Baltimore 
and their wives and friends took an all- 
day boat ride on Chesapeake Bay to Bet- 
terton on the 14th. The Silent Clover 
Club, an organization of young deaf 
women, chartered a yacht, on which the 


(Continued on next page) 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


NAISMITH SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC CLUB, 
INC. 


Stuyvesant High School, |5th St. and First Ave. 
(Every Friday Nite) 
Hartley House, 411 West 46th St., New York 
(2nd and Last Sundays from | to 6 p.m. 
Ruth Appenheimer, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 
6 Days—Closed Thursdays 
Lester Naftaly, Secretary 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
520!/, Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
G. A. Whittemore, President 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Leo Latz, Secretary 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 
INC, 
991 Mission St., San Francisco 
Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 
Earl C. Norton, Secretary 


PALMETTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
City Recreation Center 
497 Front St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
4th Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Cecilious Prince, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
306 W. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 
Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturdays of month at A.O.U.W. Hall, 

Ninth and Union ; 
Ethel Sanders, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
c/o Charles D. Billings 
1241 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
Milton Savage, Secretary 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 
125'/2 S. Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Second Saturday Each Month 
Robert E. Brown, Secretary 
School for Deaf, Colorado Springs 


PHOENIX BRANCH OF N.A.D. 
Phoenix YMCA 
807 North First Street 
Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
Vito Dondiego, President 


Deaf groups wishing to advertise here should write 
to The Silent Worker, 982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 
8, California. 
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Lester Naftaly entertains California Conven- 
tioneers with rendition of Al Jolson's 
"Mammy." 


California Association 
Convenes in S. F. 


by Emit S. LADNER 


The Fifteenth Biennial Convention of 
the California Association of the Deaf, 
Inc., took place in San Francisco over the 
Labor Day week-end. About 300 members 
from all over the state were on hand to 
enjoy the program which included the 
business meeting, the reception and dance 
at the Scottish Rite Temple Auditorium, 
the all-day boat ride and picnic, and finally 
the various sporting events. 

New officers-elected were: President— 
Walter M. Lester of Berkeley; First Vice- 
President—Einer Rosenkjar of Los An- 
geles; Second Vice-President — William 
J. Hoffman of Lindsay (re-elected); Sec- 
retary—Mrs. W. M. Lester of Berkeley; 
Treasurer—Mrs. Bessie Howson of Berk- 
eley; Four-year directors — Miss Lillian 
Hahn of Los Angeles, Francis J. Roberts 
and Earl C. Norton, of San Francisco. 

Talks were. given by Mr. James Flood 
of the Ohio School, Dr. Tom L. Anderson 
of the Rehabilitation Bureau, Dr. E. A. 
Stevenson, Superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Mr. Myron A. 
Leenhouts, Principal of the California 
School, and Mr. Byron B. Burnes, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of the 
Deaf. The sum of one hundred dollars 
was voted as a contribution to THE 
SILENT WoRKER to help its inauguration. 

‘Resolutions accepted by the convention 
included one against peddling alphabet 
cards, and another resolution to affiliate 
C.A.D. Chapters with the N.A.D. 
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SWn iNG... 
GG 


(Continued from page 19) 
members and their families enjoyed a 
most wonderful time. 

Last July Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gries of 
California (nee Helen Skinner of Mary- 
land) showed up at the annual 4th of 
July picnic under the auspices of the Frats 
at Herring Run Park, after motoring from 
Los Angeles to Baltimore in 31/4 days, 
accompanied by Edgar Anderson, their 
relief driver, and his mother, driving day 
and night. After spending some time with 
relatives and friends in and near Balti- 
more, they sped back home via Roanoke, 
Virginia, where they stopped for a visit 
with Helen’s schoolmate, Mrs. Sophie 
Roop and her husband. Lenore Bible and 
Mae Strandberg of Los Angeles, who were 
on a three-month motor trip across the 
country, arrived in Baltimore in time for 
the picnic at Druid Hill Park and the 
excursion to Tolchester Beach, much to 
the pleasant surprise of their Maryland 
friends and acquaintances. They were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. August Herdt- 
felder of Silver Spring, Md., while in 
Washington and of Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle 
McCall while in Baltimore. The Gries 
were the McCalls’ guests, too. Another 
welcome visitor from California was An- 
drew MacCono, who stayed a week. 

Last May Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Hajna 
spent a three-week vacation traveling in 
New England and visiting their relatives 
and friends in New York and New Jer- 
sey. Last June Mr. Bill Harris and his 


sisters of Indianapolis toured the West.. 


Their itenerary included San Francisco, 
which they left eight years ago. While 
in Los Angeles they got into RKO Studios 
and met prominent actors and actresses 
in person. Last August Mr. and Mrs. 
August Wriede spent a part of their two- 
week vacation in New York City. Their 
son, Jimmy, went along with them while 
their daughter, Augusta, stayed with her 
maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Leitner, to work at the printing 
firm where she secured a position as pro- 
duction man shortly after her graduation 
from high school last June. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Martini were on a sightseeing 
trip in New York City for five days. Mrs. 
Martini was in a picture in The Sunday 
News of August 22, taken near the Luth- 
eran Church where she and her husband 
attended services while in the metropolis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Watkins made fre- 


_ quent jaunts to the historic city of Gettys- 


burg, Pa. 


Rev. Otto Berg resigned from the dio- 
ceses of Maryland and Washington, ef- 
fective July 1, in order to give more time 
to his new field in Philadelphia where he 


succeeded the late Rev. Mr. Pulver last - 


January. Rev. Mr. Guilbert C. Braddock 
of Staunton, Va., has been appointed by 
Bishop Noble C. Powell of Maryland to 
take his place in Baltimore. 


California . . . 


Mr. and Mrs. George Young (Dot 
DeLaura) were surprised with a house- 
warming Ausust 14, at their new apart- 
ment. About 35 friends pounced on the 
unsuspecting couple, and a purse of $41 


was presented. Caroline Goode engineered | 


the party, heading a committee of 12 Los 
Angeles women. 

According to Rhoda Clark, our Los 
Angeles correspondent, some 130 friends 
surprised Jim and Maxine Hubay at the 
L.A.C.D. clubrooms with a surprise cele- 
bration of their twentieth wedding auni- 
versary. A cash gift of $167 was pre- 
sented, along with a pressure cooker from 
the committee of 20. 

Mrs. Sarah Seandel, injured when 
struck by a Pacific Electric express car in 
July, has returned from the hospital and 
is now recuperating at home. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blanchard was one cf 
four employees at the Hall of Records in 
Los Angeles who received gold 25-year 
service medals at a presentation ceremony 
in July. She is now a Typist-Clerk in the 
Test Scoring Department.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Earl Lewis (Lynn 
Kennedy) were honored guests at a wed- 
ding anniversary party July 25 at their 
own home. Prior to the party, the couple 
was taken on a day-long drive by Mr and 
Mrs. D. C. Reddick. On their returi: their 
small grandson led them to the patio, 
where some 50 friends were assembled. 
The couple was presented with a dinner- 
ware set. Committee members were their 
daughter, Mrs. Zelda Ruff, and Mesdames 
Ollie Nissing, Rhoda Moneder, Quinsley, 
Yowkin, B. Ludwick, and Irene Smith. 

Allen Lindholm, 18-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm, was 
among the National Guardsmen who 
spent two weeks of July in hard training 
at San Luis Obispo. 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
150 West 22nd St., New York City 


- No extra charge account deafness. 
Write for rates. No obligation. 
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Out-of-town visitors to Los Angeles 
included Mr. and Mrs. Evan Ellis of the 
Minnesota School, guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Simon Himmelschein; Mr. and Mrs. 
“Lefty” Wright of Delavan, Wis., guests 
of the Toivo Lindholms; Rev. and Mrs. 
Stanley Light of Boston, en route home 
from a trip to Hawaii; Mr. and Mrs. 


James Flood of Ohio, perennial summer - 


Angelenos, Jessie Dobson, on a flying 
visit to her old stamping ground before 
leaving for Washington, D. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Holcomb (Marjoriebelle Stak- 
ley) of the South Dakota school; Bill 
Brightwell, formerly with the North 
Carolina school; Marvin Marshall. of 
Utah, en route to his teaching duties at 


~ South Dakota; the Calvin Stottlers of 


Michigan; Maybelle Johnson, formerly of 
the Overlea school, en route to her new 
position at the Arizona school; The Rob- 
ert Clingenpeels.of the New Mexico 
school; Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens, guests 
of the Elmer Longs in Torrance; Leo 
Jacobs of Berkeley; Mr. and Mrs. B. R. 
White of Oakland, week-ending with the 
Kyle Workmans and Lillian Hahn, and 
Kenneth ‘Pop’ Nelson, of Bakersfield. 


Oh, yes . . . we overlooked the here 
again, gone again gal: Jean (Smith) 
Weingold of Birmingham. This time, she 
reports she was just curious as to the 
California climate in summer. 


Irvine Knarston, of Nanaimo, British 
Columbia, was a registrant at the recent 
C.A.D. convention. Mr. Knarston, a grad- 
uate of the Berkeley School is visiting his 
brother in San Francisco, and plans a long 
sojourn here. Other Canadian visitors at 
the convention were Miss Sheila Donald 
of Vancouver, B. C., and Mrs. Riley of 
Victoria. ; 


New York... 


Mr, and Mrs. Clifford Leach and our 
Binghamton-Endicott agent, Mrs. Lucy 
King, spent two weeks vacationing at a 
camp in De Ruyter, N. Y. While there 
they were visited by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hinchey, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ding- 
man and Mrs. T. Hoffmann of Syracuse ; 
the Leachs’ relatives, and Mrs. Jennie 
Sandusky, Clyde Hilts and Josie Susco of 
Rome, N. Y. 

Mr. Leslie Roberts and daughter Fran- 
ces spent a week in West Virginia, where 
Mrs. Roberts and their other children are 
staying with her parents. Friends hope 
the Roberts will soon secure housing in 
the Triple-Cities area, as Mr. Roberts 1s 
employed at Ansco in Binghamton and 
Frances is in a Binghamton high school. 


Chicago Dramatic Club group at annual out- 
ing. In foreground are Ruth Erickson and her 
fiance, Wayne Bovee. 


Ohio... 


The latest deaf Cincinnati resident to 
acquire a new car is Hilbert Duning, 
architect, president of N.F.S.D. Division 
No. 10 and of the Greater Cincinnati 
Silent Club. His prize is a maroon Mer- 
cury sport sedan. Ray Grayson, our cor- 
respondent, who chairmans the N.A.D. 
Automobile Legislation Committee, re- 
ports that he has been over, undet, 
through, and around the car on a tour of 
inspection, leaving his fingerprints every- 
where. He checked the tires, plugs, valves 
and driver. Following his maneuvers, 
the car is now officially approved by the 
N.A.D. 


Vital Statistics 


BIRTHS 

Giansanti, Armondo—girl—Utica, N. Y.— 
July 12. 

Glutzer, Jack 
August 2. 

Hudson ,Lloyd—girl—Portland, Oregon— 
July 3. 

Jackson, James—boy—Chicago, Illinois— 
August 21. 

Kennedy, David—boy—Chicago, Ilinois— 
August 16. 


Illinois— 


girl—Chicago, 


MARRIAGES 
Cleland, Bud and Gowey, Frances, Salem, 
Oregon. 
Fresh, William and Stein, Rosemarie, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
* Lawson, Harold and Wood, Vivian, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 

Sheridan, Thomas, teacher at North Dakota 
School for 40 years. Services at Devils 
Lake, followed by final rites and cremation 
in Minneapolis. Survived by his widow 
and three children. 

Lamberton, Mrs. Ethel Clark, mother of 
Charles and Charlotte Lamberton. Stricken 
in Alaska, she was flown to Seattle where 
she died of advanced abdominal cancer, 
August 16. 

Reiff, Anthony C., of heart attack August 3. 
Funeral services held in Mattituck, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Matthies, Adolph, 64. August 10, Austin, 
Texas. Survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. Clive Breedlove of Indian- 
apolis. 

D’Innocenti, Dominic, San Jose, California. 

McArthur, Mrs. Margaret Walker, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Taylor, Samuel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HEARING-AID REPAIRS 


Repairs to all vacuum tube hearing aids immediately on the spot 
while you wait, or return by mail within twenty-four hours. Low repair 
cost. Work guaranteed. Batteries for most instruments at lower prices 
on new plan. Get details and illustrated brochure. No obligation. 


‘LA 


“Durcatcon 
INVITES 


DURATRON CORPORATION 
724 South Spring Street, Room 1310 * Los Angeles, California 


or 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
436 Boulevard of the Allies © Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Verne 
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Vational Madea bien of the 


Byron B. BurNgES, President 


UITE FREQUENTLY requests are fe- 
ceived for information concerning the 
activities of the various Associations of 
the deaf, of names and addresses of Asso- 
ciation officers, or of other matters which 
can be handled more expeditiously if 


names and addresses of State Association 


officials are known. The Secretary of the 
N.A.D. frequently has information of im- 
portance to the State and Local Associa- 
tions of the Deaf. It would be extremely 
helpful if State and Local secretaries 
would furnish the Secretary of the Nation- 
al Association with an up to date roster of 
their officers, and would also put him on 
their mailing lists to receive notices of 
conventions and other meetings, and any 
official publication. It is immaterial 
whether the Association is affiliated with 
the N.A.D. or not. The N.A.D. is an 
organization dedicated to SERVICE to 
ALL the deaf, and we can better serve 
if kept well informed as to current offi- 
cials of organizations. 


Secretaries of State Associations, local 
Civic Associations, regional and local 
Athletic Associations, local Social Clubs, 
Church and Sunday School groups, and 
all other such organizations of the deaf 
will be doing themselves, as well as the 
N.A.D., a service if they will send in at 
once the names and addresses of their 
present officers. The N.A.D. Secretary’s 
address is 386 Selby Blvd. North; Worth- 
ington, Ohio. 


Life Members 


The list of N.A.D. Life Members con- 
tinues to grow, and at a rate probably 
never before equalled. At the beginning 
of the Louisville Convention the top num- 
ber on the list was 700. As of September, 
1948, we have on the list 950 names. 


.This means that $2,250 has been added 


to the Endowment Fund of the Associa- 
tion from Life Membership fees alone. 
Each of these Life Members must feel a 
glow of satisfaction at the thought that 
his $10.00 fee has been given eternal life. 
It will live forever in the service of the 
deaf, as only the interest is ever used, 
never the principal. How many times dur- 
ing our lifetimes have we spent $10.00 


for something that is no longer in exist- 
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RoBertT M. GREENMUN, Secretary-Treasurer 


ence? When we enroll with the National 
Association of the Deaf as Life Members 
we invest $10.00 in a fund that will con- 
tinue to exist and be used for the welfare 
of the deaf long after we are gone. The 
list of Life Members of the N.A.D. is a 
permanent list, and once our names are 
enrolled thereon they. will remain as long 
as the Association exists, which will be 
as long as there is a deaf person remain- 
ing in America. If you are not already 
enrolled among these public spirited, un- 
selfish deaf citizens, why not send in your 
Life Membership fee to the treasurer 
today before it slips your mind? 


Officials on Tour 


President Burnes and Secretary Green- 
mun spent part of the summer traveling 
about the country to attend conventions 
of state associations of the deaf, to in- 
form the people better about the work of 
the N.A.D., its aims and its needs. 

Mr. Greenmun. attended the convention 
of the Ontario Association at Ottawa, as 
reported in the last number of THE 
SILENT WorkKER. As this is being written, 
he plans to make a trip to the convention 
of the Empire State Association in New 
York City. 

Mr. Burnes spoke at the Michigan con- 
vention at Kalamazoo on August 7th, and 
at the Iowa convention at Ames on Au- 
gust 21st. 

Mr. Greenmun and Mr. Burnes re- 
ported that all the meetings they attended 
were interesting and inspiring, and indi- 
cated a most wholesome attitude among 
the deaf in the interest they showed in the 
activities of their various associations. 
They found, also, an encouraging interest 
in the work of the N.A.D. 

The Michigan Association indicated its 
approval of the work of the N.A.D. by 
unanimously voting to affiliate with the 
Association. The Iowa Association has 
been actively affiliated for a number of 
years. 


President Burnes returned to his home 
quarters in time-to attend the California 
Association convention at San Francisco. 
Like Iowa, California has been affiliated 
with the N.A.D. for several years. 


The California Association set a prece- 
dent that other state associations might 
emulate. It voted to contribute one hun- 
dred dollars to help finance THE SILENT 
WorKER. This magazine belongs to the 
deaf. If their various organizations do as 
California has done, they will be of great 
help in making the publication bigger and 
better. 


Cleveland Convention 


It has already been announced that the 
1949 convention of the N.A.D. will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 3 to 9, 
1949. Judging from the interest already 
evident throughout the country, this will 
be the Association’s greatest convention. 
Beginning soon, THE SILENT WORKER 
will carry complete publicity on prepara- 
tions for entertainment of the throng ex- 
pected at Cleveland. 

Herman S. Cahen, a veteran organizer 
of tournaments and other large events, 
is general chairman of the Cleveland local 
committee. He is now at work on many 
of the pre-convention details. Other mem- 
bers of the local committee are: Frank 
Hayer, publicity; Orville Johnson, hotels 
and information; Frank Gilardo, finances; 
Dick Connell and Casmir Kolk, pro- 
grams; Dick Petkovich, entertainment; 
and Dave Wilson, interpreter. 


The business program is in charge of 
Casper B. Jacobson, of Columbus, Ohio, 
assisted by Frank Hayer, of Cleveland, 
and another committee member yet to be 
announced. 

Those expecting to attend the conven- 
tion in Cleveland and those who may wish 
to assign their proxy to others who will 
attend, are urgently reminded that the 
Laws of the Association require a year’s 
membership in good standing prior to the 
Convention to qualify to vote or to hold 
office. The N.A.D. fiscal year begins on 
May 1 of each year, and all membership 
fees and dues sent in, irrespective of the 
date, are credited as of May 1. According- 
ly, new ‘members and those renéwing 
membership during 1948, even if dues 
are sent in late in the year, will be credited 
as of May 1, and will satisfy the require- 
ment of a year’s membership in good 
standing prior to the Convention. 
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CVSE «6 and Worse 


THE LINOTYPE 


i. 
A. linotype 
I sit before... 
What prototype 
is this of yore? 
I thumb a key 
seriously, 
wanting a / 
but getting three. 
My copy is 
unreadable, 
altho all this 
is excusable. . . 
(The editor 
don’t understand 
human natchoor) : 
and with my hand 
I pound a space 
that does not come:;, 
(O, for this race 


of people dumb)... 


Why can’t they make 
a linotype 


it. 
I turn that bar 
for boldface type, 
(this news of war 
is lotsa tripe) 
And then forget 
the bar goes back 
and then you bet, 
alas, alack, 
I have a whole 
blamed galley full». . 
and all in bold 
(this linofool!) 
A single line 
I only meant, 
now ain’t that fine 
you miscreant. 
You darned bar, you, 
I forget you, 
and now I’m ‘blue 
an’ angry, too. 
I have to do 
all this again, 


that daren’t shake 
with every swipe! 


this bit on stew... 
war stew, Russian. 


The stranger in town was passing the church when suddenly the chimes 
began to sound. ‘‘Wonderful chimes,” he commented to an old gaffer who 
was passing by. 

“What's that?’’ said the other, cupping his hand to his ear. 

“IT said the chimes sound wonderful,” the stranger remarked in a louder 
voice. 

“Still can’t hear you,” returned the old man. 

“IT say you have beautiful chimes here,” the stranger bellowed. 

“It’s no use,” exploded the old gaffer, “I could probably hear what you 
was saying if it wasn’t for them infernal bells.” 


EMS — POST MORTEM 


I had a friend all circumspect 

in his dictum, a malacoderm— 

A picaroon whose least respect 

was for the anti-bombast germ. 

But lo my mate (though consecrate 
in death I should) had balky vice: 
He joyed in life to emulate 

this malaprop—so vaulty-wise 

he goes, his dreams of Alnaschar 
all unrealized, but fustian fool 


(Though he be not my exemplar 

at dulcite and song sweet bulbul), 
took graveward all prolixity. 
Periphrastic I neared his bed 

with one last wish for buoyancy, 

My cynic friend goodbyed and said: 
“I supplicate, don’t oscitate, 

perceive, descry, don’t contemplate— 
behold, discern—don’t gape at me, 

o friend, so lachrymosally!” 


Help! Help! Can you write verse or worse? Send it to Mervin D. Garret- 
son, 103 Second Street, Frederick, Maryland. 
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MERVIN D. GARRETSON, 
Editor 


Plaint of a 
Portrait Painter 


Never again shall I paint a portrait of 
any person who comes to me and requests 
that I paint him as he really is. And 
never again shall I paint a person as I 
actually see him. After ten years of por- 
trait work, I defeatedly admit that not 
one of my portraits looks like the sitter 
and vice versa. But who can say I am 
to blame? 

A woman with a bulbous nose comes 
over during one of the rest periods I al- 
low and tells me her nose in the portrait 
is decidedly too bulbous. Patiently I tell 
myself the customer is always right and 
take up my brush, obliterate her nose as 
I see it and put on the nose as she wants 
it, a pert small thing. The portrait hangs 
in her living room and all who view it 
politely exclaim, ‘“But how like you!” 

Then the tall, sultry brunette whom I 
hadn’t minded painting at all, especially 
since she insisted on wearing a strapless 
black velvet gown, who was perfect be- 


- yond belief, the artist's ideal model—ex- 


cept for the wart on the side of her chin. 
The wart I saw and the wart I painted. 
She went into a fit of rage and told me 
it was not a wart. That only a blind fool 
would think it was a wart. She claimed 
it was a mole. And so I saw.a wart and 
I painted a mole. 

That small, skinny self-conscious office 
clerk who came and wanted his portrait 
done to give to his possibly imaginary 
mistress. His shoulders were decidedly 
round, even his shoulder pads sloped, and 
his eyes were a bleary, watery blue. But 
on bended knee he beseeched and im- 
plored me to give him the square should- 
ers of Victor Mature and the brilliant 
blue eyes of a cornflower. So I shut my 
eyes and daubed unseeingly on my canvas 
and reproduced a broad-shouldered he- 
man from a small, insignificant office 
clerk. 

Ten years are ten years and the pa- 


-tience can not forever endure. Henceforth 


I shall no longer indulge in the high 
paying art of portrait painting: but in this 
art of surrealism where you can, at least, 
paint things as they are. 

VIRA ZUK 
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Movie Guide 


Lit Haun, Edstor 


General Comment: 


Deaf Amateur Produces 
Prize-W inning Home Movies 


We take pleasure in introducing to 
you, this month, an amateur movie maker, 
John L. Young, Jr., of 5621 Archcrest, 
Los Angeles, California, who, in the few 

years he has been 
interested in 
home movies, has 
won one Honor- 
able Mention and 
two First Place 
trophies in Home 
Movies Annual 
Amateur Contests. 

John’s first ef- 
fort, “From Six to Six,” received honor- 
able mention. The movie depicts his first 
son, Phillip, from the time he wakes up 
in the morning, to the time he goes to 
bed at six in the evening, with a beautiful 
sunset highlighting the end. 

In 1944, he received 1st place in the 
Family Films Class with a movie of Tom- 
my, his second son, titled ‘“‘Baby’s Big 
Day,” a 200 feet 8mm. Kodachrome film. 
Tommy is pictured in dawn to dusk ac- 
tivities. 


LIL HAHN 


i 


CAROLINE GOoobE, Assistant Editor 


In 1947, John again came through with 
a 1st place trophy in the Family Films 
Class with his 200 ft. 16mm. Kodachrome 
picture, “What Fun on Balboa Island” 
and he also won an Achievement award 
for excellence in Editing this picture. 
This movie is about a family vacationing 
on Balboa Island. Pop is always the butt 
of the jokes. He reaches for his fishing 
tackle, left on the pier, just as his motor- 
boat starts, spilling him overboard. Later, 


he goes fishing and declines to take his 


sons. So, Mom gives them fishing lines 
and they fish off the pier. When Pop 
returns he shows them a little sardine he 
has caught, whereupon the kids proudly 


» display a btg barracuda. Pop makes a 


deal with them and gives them a dollar 
for the fish. When he proudly goes in to 
show his wife the fish, the kids give the 
deal away by waving the dollar bill in 
the air. Thereupon, Pop starts to chase 
the kids, and trips over a rope, concealed 
in the.sand beforehand by the kids. Poor 
Pop again takes a header into the surf, 
but this time comes up with a big grin 
on his face, for he has caught a fish! 
Me Sm 


Other home movies fans in this area 
who own movie cameras are Fritz Klein, 
Waldron,Robinson and Bob Kelly. 


Ruth, John and the younger Youngs, Tommy and Philip. This is the family that starred 
in John's amateur movie, "What Fun on Balboa." No, the chess board isn't a stage prop. 
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As a tule, we do not care much for 
movies that depart too much from reality 
. . . fairy tales, feature length animated 
cartoons, fantastic stories, they leave us 
cold. William Powell and Ann Blyth, 
however, in this story of a man and a mer- 
maid, have overcome our prejudices. So 
much so that we heartily endorse this 
movie for the deaf. No doubt there are 
many deaf who have no inherent preju- 
dice and will enjoy it even more than 
we did. 

William Powell, as Mr. Peabody, goes 
to an island in the Caribbean with his 
ever loving and faithful wife—there to 
discover that there is more to life than 
just living. There, sojourning for his 
health, he meets and falls in love with 
lovely Ann Blyth, who plays the part of 
a mermaid. The sory centers around situ- 
ations that happen when he brings the 
mermaid home and puts it in his fish 
pond. No one else except a press agent 
for the island seems to believe that mer- 
maids can be caught and do exist. Eventu- 
ally, everyone becomes seriously concerned 
as'to the mentality of Mr. Peabody. Be- 
fore this happens, there are numerous 
amusing episodes—Mr, Peabody teaching 
the mermaid the fine art of kissing—the 
mermaid biting a too-inquisitive visitor 
(feminine gender)—Mr. Peabody buying 
two halfs of bathing suits and some sweat- 
ers for his little mermaid. What happens 
at the end is what would happen in this 
realistic world where normal human be- 
ings are unable to fall in love with mer- 
maids and bring them home with them 
... you can’t help wishing there was a 
merman lurking in the waters of the 
Caribbean to whom lovely Ann Blyth 
could turn for consolation. 


THE RAVEN 


A French picture, better than most. In 
a typical small town, poison pen letters 
of half truths and insinuations manage to 
turn the whole village into a furor of 
suspicion. These letters are aimed at a 
certain doctor in the town who has man- 
aged to gain the love of the wife of the 
head of the village sanitarium. The story 
is easy to follow because of the English 
sub-titles so we will not give the full 
story here and spoil your pleasure in see- 
ing it. It is enough to say that you will 
enjoy it. 
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LOVER’S RETURN 
1s cynical . . . Louis Jouvet, the French 
actor in a picture that gives him a typical 


Jouvet characterization . . . mocking, 
handsome, sophisticated. The story con- 
cerns the return of a lover who went away 
under forced circumstances. He comes 
back, successful, and goes back to the 
scenes and haunts of 20 years before... . 
meets again the woman he loved who has 
meanwhile, aged; vanquishes the man 
who has married the woman; makes the 
girl who deserted him again fall under 
his spell. What happens then is typically 


Edna Millayish—and possibly, is the . 


dream of many an adolescent, jilted for 
another. The Corps de Ballet of Monte 


Carlo provide some beautiful ballet. 


dancing. 


> because... 


SO EVIL MY LOVE 

is hard to follow. Ray Milland and Ann 
Todd. The acting is very good and the 
story, also, but the deaf will find the 
movie very hard to follow. There is a 
great deal of conversation and very little 
action. 

The story is about a gentleman thief, 

Ray Milland, who meets gentle, innocent 
Ann Todd, a widow and proceeds to 
make her fall in love with him. He, then, 
gets Ann to renew the acquaintance of 
an old school friend who has married a 
wealthy man. When he finds that the 
school-friend has no money, he persuades 
Ann to sign over some stock to him. 
3 The husband, however, manages to 
trace the stock and when he finds out all 
about Ray Milland, he gives Ann a dos- 
sier of all the crimes, etc., that Ray had 
been involved in, and threatens to have 
it published. He tells Ann he will give 
the dossier to her in exchange for some 
letters which they had that his wife had 
written to a former love. Ann makes the 
exchange and finds out the dossier she 
gets is only a copy. So, she manages to 
find a way to poison the husband and 
incriminate the wife. 


Readers are invited to make comments or ash 
questions on current movies. Address letters 
to Editor of the Movie Department, SENT WorxkeR 
1332 W. Jefferson Blud., Los Angeles 7, California. 
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cagher ; Musings 


by J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


“WHO holds the world’s longest- 
time record for teaching in a school 
for the deaf?” 

Far as we can find out, the laurels 
go to Dr. George Morris McClute, 
now aged 86, of Danville, Kentucky. 
Taught there for 60 
years; hear he was editor 
of the Kentucky Standard 
for almost 70. His dead 
hearie son was supt. of 
our South Dakota and 
Missouri schools; his 
hearie grandson recently 
became boss of our West- 
ern Pennsylvania school 
in Pittsburgh — after about 25 years 
as head of the Kendall school on the 
Gallaudet College campus. “It runs 
in the blood.” 3 

McClure could have been the last 
survivor of that earnest group of 
80 souls which founded our N.A.D. 
back in 1880—68 years ago. But he 
did not attend the actual organizing 
convention in Cincinnati, though but 
a few miles away in Kentucky. Rea- 
son: he was then a newcomer to the 
deaf world, and had not yet become 
“acclimated,” as it were, to our sign- 
language. 

Says Denver's Tom Northern, one 
of McClure’s most famous pupils: 
“McClure never wrote abusively or 
offensively —a gentleman thru and 
thru.” 

Some years ago the National Archi- 
tects Ass’n voted the McClure home 
“most beautiful in Kentucky.” 

Those old Kentuckians have one 
outstanding habit which sets them 
apart. On parting with long-time 
friends they always raise one hand to 
heaven and reverently spell: “God 
Bless You!’ 

At our Louisville N.A.D. conven- 
tion two years ago, Dr. McClure sat 
quietly immobile for hours. The day 
he read his speech. Sat next to the 
president on the rostrum. The very 
last survivor of the olden, golden~ 
group of his long-ago Youth. A far- 


J. F. MEAGHER 


away look on his patient, friendly 
face; as if trying to recall all the 
brave and bold who had led our 
N.A.D. in its twenty National con- 
ventions, starting 1880—or 68 years 
ago. The brave and bold who had 
long since all crossed the 
river Styx—leaving new- 
er generations with new- 
er problems, plans and 
aims. 

The Methuselah of all 
us True Believers. I was 
deeply touched! 

One grand old battler 
for the right, that quiet, 
versatile Dr. George Morris McClure. 

ok 

Last time our N.A.D. met in 
Cleveland, 1913, we deaf sure played 
in luck. 

Cleveland 13 N.A.D. took a pleas- 
ant moonlight cruise on Lake Erie— 
aboard the big steamer Eastland. 

At the next N.A.D.—in sunny 
San Francisco ’15 — we opened the 
daily newspapers one day and were 
shocked by Front Page scareheads: 
“EASTLAND CAPSIZES: 900 
DROWN!” 

That tragedy was only four blocks 
from Gibson’s old N.F.S.D. head- 
quarters at the Chicago river wharf. 

That ended the career of the fam- 
ous Eastland. She was righted, te- 
named the “Iroquois,” and served as 
a Naval training-ship around Chicago 
harbor until a year ago, when she was 
broken up for scrap. 

ae oe 

The most*frisky, youthful and like- 
able Old Timer at Louisville ’46 
N.A.D. convention, was Frank 
Durian, then aged 81. Accumulated 
and read ‘“‘Necrology’—names of all 
the Nadders who died since the last 
N.A.D. convention. Alas; at the 
Cleveland N.A.D. next summer, the 
report of the ““Necrology’”’ committee 
will list this jovial old gent, Frank 
Durian, as one who has passed on. 
He is dead! 


_ eens! 
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OPURTS 


Buffalo - - 
The Grand 


Champions 


aD ig COULD BE a treatise on endurance 
and its subsequent reward. 

The Buffalo Club of the Deaf basket- 
ball team’s eight regular players, twice 
winners of the 
National Clubs 
for the Deaf 
championship 
have a combined 
playing age of 
326 years, and 
combined playing 
time on the same 
team of 81 years. 

Buffalo was the first team to win the 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf 
national championship, and it is the first 
team to win the title twice. 


t 
be 


G. B. ALLEN 


GorDON B. ALLEN, Editor 


The boys from Buffalo are tied with the 
strong Los Angeles outfit for the lead in 
tournament participation (four years), 
and also in games won, with only two 
losses in 11 starts. They are second to Los 
Angeles in total points scored, and they 
hold the record for having the most points 
scored against them. They also outbid 
other teams for the lowest single game 
score when they could garner only 16 
points in losing to Akron at Chicago. Six- 
teen points is just one point more than 
the lowest game score ever made at the 
four tournaments. 

This loss to Akron was Buffalo’s first 
loss to a deaf team. But the “old men’’ 
from New York didn’t throw in the 
sponge and reach for the liniment, they 
came back with plenty of that old zip, 
power and pluck needed to win games, 
but lost a hectic battle for the title to 
equally determined Chicago at the 1947 
Detroit tourney by one measly point. 

They climbed to their second national 
title at Philadelphia last spring the hard 
way. After nosing out a good Newark 
team by two points for the Eastern region- 


The Buffalo Club's National Basketball Champions. Front row (I. to r.) are Frank Critelli, 


Nate Echols (coach), Stanley Nabozny (manager), Joseph Hosinki. Standing (I. to r.) are 
Elmer Briel, Frank Drone, Russell Sheak, Robert Sheak. Kneeling in foreground is Sam 


Ricco, scorer. 
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al title, they edged Houston by five points, 
Los Angeles, the favorite, by four, and 
Des Moines by eight. Their exhibition of 
grit, skill and determination leaves. some- 
thing for our young hopefuls to shoot at. 

The present Buffalo team, organized in 
1935 by William Jodoin, then a leading 
figure among the local deaf, vowed to re- 
tire as a whole from active participation 
after the Philadelphia meet. But they have 
succumbed to the almost pathetic appeals 
of the club members, and will continue to 
play. All except Russell and Robert Sheak, 
who are determined to retire, will be back 
next season for another try. Nate Echols 
will remain as coach, and Stanley Nabozny 
is the new manager. There will be some 
young talent trying out for the team. 

Like all other teams, Buffalo has its 
star player—in the person of Nathaniel 
Echols—and what a star! His performance 
in the AAAD’s first four tournaments 
stood out like a glass of lemonade in a 
liquor store. Known in his neighborhood 
as ‘“The Flash,’’ Nate is the fastest, most 
agile and best seasoned player to perform 
in the annual deaf tournaments, and he is 
the only player to be named on the all- 
star team four years running. He has the 
uncanny ability to instill in his mates the 
will to win when they show signs of lag- 
ging. 

Nate first played on the team in 1936. 
The next year he joined the team while 
still a student at St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, and he has been there ever since. 

Joseph Hosinki, a veteran of the old 
school, is ever dangerous when he has the 
ball. He is the best sharp-shooter we have 
ever seen, and he held the Downtown Y 
League high scoring honors for four 
straight years, 1935 to 1938. 

Russell Sheak, six-foot, four-inch cen- 
ter, was regarded as one of New York 
State’s best pivot men. In 1937 he cap- 
tured the Black Rock League high scoring 
title. 

Stanley Nabozny, the new manager, is 
a long shot artist. He can score from al- 
most any angle from far out on the court. 
Like Hosinki, Nabozny is beginning to 
feel the weight of his years. Elmer Briel, 
Jr., one of the three players that started 
with the original team (the others are the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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She Mighty Mite, LEE MONTEZ | 


Comparatively unknown outside of Texas before the 1947 
Philadelphia tourney, Lee Montez is rapidly gaining 
recognition as one of the deaf world’s outstanding athletes. 


B ORN IN THE little village of Chapman 
Ranch, Texas, near Corpus Christi, 22 
years ago, Robert Lee Montez has kept 
up the Texas School for the Deaf’s tradi- 
tion of turning out some of the best deaf 
athletes in the country. But it is doubtful 
that any have been as versatile or depend- 
able in any sport as the Mighty Mite who 
stands 5 feet and 7 inches and tips the 
scales at 152 pounds. One shake of his 
hand will convince you he is made up 
of solid muscle. 

Montez started on his road to sports 
fame on the “B’” teams in football in 
1944 and basketball and baseball in 1945. 
The next two years he was voted the most 
outstanding athlete at the Texas school, 
named deaf All American in football in 
1946 and the next season received second 
team mention of the Nation’s best deaf 
school players in basketball. Lee received 
his second National honor team award 
for his remarkable performance in foot- 
ball in the 1947 season. He led his team 
to nine straight wins to no defeats and 
a top-heavy total of 516 points to 13 for Proving his versatility, Lee mounts the stage without a quiver to thank his friends for 
the opposition. Of this total 217 points “everything and the players whom he captained for their cooperation, giving them full 
to none were scored in three inter-state credit for his success and that of his team. 
deaf school games. Montez scored 30 
touchdowns and 59 extra points out of a 
possible 66 for a total of 239 points in 
the nine games. We wonder what his 
record would have been if he had played 
the full GO minutes in each game. Besides 
being a scat back he was an excellent 
passer. We have no record of his touch- 
down heaves but they were many. 


When it came time for the little Latin- 
American to choose between track and 
baseball for Spring sport he chose the 
latter. We have no accurate record of his 
feats on the diamond hillock, but the fol- 
lowing will give you a rough idea of his 
ability as a pitcher. In 1945 in his first 
game as a pitcher against Allen Academy, 
he struck out seven and allowed only two 
hits but no runs. In his second game a 
week later he went up against St. Edwards 
college striking out 14 and allowing only 
one hit. In amateur baseball with the 
Houston Silents he won six games after 
a slow start because the team wasn’t well 
organized at the start of the season. The 


The speakers’ table at the dutch supper honoring Lee Montez and the Houston basketball 
; team. Left to right, Mrs. Gordon Allen, Gordon Allen, R. L. Davis of Austin, principal 
(Continued-on next page) speaker, and Z, X, Curry, President of Houston Association of the Deaf. 
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Lee Montez with the Most Valuable Player 
trophy awarded him by The Cavalier at the 
Philadelphia AAAD basketball tourney. 


curve ball artist, who can well handle 
most any position on the diamond, is 
plenty good at the plate too, He is always 
a threat when he comes up with men on. 

Montez has proved himself equally 
proficient in basketball. After his great 
record at school he joined the Houston 
Silents amateur team and journeyed to 
Philadelphia and the National A.A.A.D. 
tourney, where he was unanimously voted 
the most valuable player although he 
played in only one game. He is fast, tricky 
-and good on passes besides being able to 
hit the hoop from anywhere on the court. 
To the spectators his presence was as obvi- 
ous as a keg of T.N.T., but to the op- 
posing team he was “‘the little man who 
wasn't there’’ when the defense went after 
him. Perhaps two of the happiest guys at 
the: tournament were Art Kruger and 
Leonard Warshawski who, the two seasons 
before, had picked him for their school 
All-American football teams. Lee was a 
shining example of their judgment in 
singling out good players. 

Though tough as a boot, Montez is a 
‘shy and genial fellow who is never seen 
without his contagious smile. He does not 
let important games excite him. The 
tougher they come the better he plays. 
Just before the “big game” with Buffalo, 
everybody was ready to leave the hotel 
when they noticed Lee was missing. Then 
went up the cry, “Where is Montez? 
Where is Montez?’ Searchers scattered to 
look for him. He was found in his room 
peacefully asleep. So it was from his bed 
to the court where he nearly tore up the 
boards. This same Lee Montez expects to 
be in Oakland for the 1949 tournament!!! 
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(Continued from page 26) 
aforementioned Russell Sheak and Ho- 
sinki), is a proven forward, and alternated 
with Russell Sheak at center. Despite his 
32 years he is a capable ball handler and 
passer. Robert Sheak, the team’s best 
guard next to Echols, is determined to 
join his brother, Russell, in retirement. 

Frank Drone, who made good in the 
last tournament by winning a place on 
the all-star team, and Frank Critelli joined 
the team two years ago, and a great future 
is in store for them. 

If Buffalo next spring again manages 
to climb past other strong Eastern con- 
tenders in the regional battles, Califor- 
nians can look forward to seeing a great 
fight for national honors in Oakland. The 
New Yorkers may not come out on top; 
the “old men” will have still another year 
to carry, and it may prove too heavy a 
load. But they will be in there trying 
all the way. 


A.A.A.D. TO AFFILIATE WITH 
FRENCH ATHLETIC GROUP 

In a recent address at the Illinois school 
reunion President Robey Burns, of the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf, announced plans to affiliate with 
the Comite International des Sports Silen- 
cieux and the appointment of an Execu- 
tive Committee on United States deaf team 
entry in the International Games at Cop- 
enhagen next year. Work on plans for 
selecting deaf athletes and other matters 
has already begun. The committee is com- 
posed of Art Kruger, Gunnar E. Rath, 
Gordon B. Allen, and Leonard Warshaw- 
sky with Mr. Robey S. Burns serving as 
chairman. 


FRANK SULLIVAN OF CHICAGO 
COPS OHIO GOLF CROWN 


Conflicting with the annual outing of 
Cincinnati Division, No. 10, the Ohio 
Golf Tournament for Deaf, held in 
Akron on Sunday, August 15, drew only 
a few of the local golfers. Bill Good- 
paster and LeRoy Duning, of this city, 
and Mr. Dixon, of Hamilton, were the 
Cincinnati representatives, making the 
trip up to the Rubber City by auto on 
Saturday. 

Thirty-two players entered the tourna- 
ment, held at the Firestone Golf Course. 
For some unfathomable and unaccount- 
able reason, LeRoy Duning neglected to 
do his usual slicing into the rough and 
actually managed to finish fourth, with a 
respectable score of 89, we believe, thus 
bringing honors to his native city, though 
no streamer headlines reported the amaz- 


ing feat the next day in the Cincinnati 
papers. 

Mr. Frank Sullivan, of the N.F.S.D. 
Home Office, Chicago, took first place, re- 
ceiving a splendid trophy. Ben Schowe, 
Sr., of Akron, was only a stroke or. so 
behind to annex second honors, while 
Julius Cahen, of Cleveland, finished third. 

The 1949 tournament will be held in 
Cleveland during the N.A.D. convention 
in July, and the 1950 affair will be held 
at the other end of the state in Cincinnati. 


CHICAGO SILENTS SOFTBALL 
TEAM BELTS CINCINNATI 
As a warm-up for more serious tourna- 
ment competition later in the summer, the 
strong Chicago Silents softball team jour- 
neyed to Cincinnati on Saturday, August 
21 to take on (and they took them all- 
right) the Cincinnati Silents. Final score 
was 16 to 8. However, the Cincinnati Reds 
whitewashed the Chicago Cubs the same 
day, 2 to 9, so honors were even. 
Hitting stars for Chicago were LeRoy 
Davis and Farris Conner, each garnering 
three hits, with one of Davis’ being a 
homer. Larry Kelly and Gus Straus col- 
lected three hits each for the losers while 
Bill Goodpaster’s only hit was a homer. 
The game was jinxed insofar as centet- 
fielder James Irwin of the Chicago team 
was concerned, for in sliding into third 
base or home he had the misfortune to 
fracture his left leg in two places. After 
a few hours’ stay in a hospital to have his 
leg placed in a cast, Irwin was able to 
hobble around on crutches, showing up 
at the club during the middle of the eve- 
ning. His cast was promptly autographed 
by a good number of the Saturday crowd. 
The visiting team was entertained at 
the Greater Cincinnati Silent Club during 
the evening and early Sunday morning 
left for Louisville where they were to 
battle the Louisville Colonels before re- 
turning to Chicago. 


THANKS FROM THE EDITOR 

The sports editor takes this means to 
acknowledge the able assistance and co- 
operation of the following gentlemen in 
gathering material for the first two issues 
of the WorKER: Tom Hinchey, Hughie 
Cusack, Herman Cahen, Ray Grayson, Art 
Kruger, Troy Hill, Frank Bush, William 
Jodoin, Frank Messenger, Robey Burns 
and Joe Worzel. And we're not overlook- 
ing our alert news editor, Loel Schreiber. 
Voluntary sports contributions are invited. 
Send them to Gordon B. Allen, Sports 
Editor, 7533 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston 
12, Texas. 
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More on Ohio Motorists 


cause it gave us some legal reference to 
go by, undisputable and indispensable, 
should definite proof be required on the 
question of the ability of the Ohio deaf 
to drive safely. 

Insurance—With the passage of these 
two companion laws the question of ade- 
quate liability insurance became of para- 
mount importance to our members. For- 
tunately, just about that time the Nation- 
al Fraternal Society of the Deaf succeeded 
in obtaining this coverage for deaf motor- 
ists, The Ohio Association, through the 
efforts of the late Kreigh B. Ayers of 
Akron, also succeeded in obtaining this 
insurance for our members at standard 
rates through an agency in Akron. Since 
then we have never experienced any diff- 
culty in obtaining insurance for a member 
desiring coverage. A few companies have 
accepted individual members, while oth- 
ers have rejected deaf applicants. 


Accidents—AlII this naturally leads to 
the question of the accident rate among 
the deaf here in Ohio. 

Lately, the deaf press has been making 
much of an article on deaf motorists in 
The Ford Times praising them as 
“The World’s Safest Drivers.’’ The story 
dealt specifically with the splendid record 
made by the deaf.motorists of Pennsyl- 
vania. Though I have a hunch that cer- 
tain events took place several years ago, 
I know the deaf of that state still have 
an outstanding record. 

I wish I could report that the members 
of our association had an equally impres- 
sive record. However, in the span of years 
since our founding there have been several 
fatalities (none of which can be said to 
have been caused by deafness), and also 
a few serious accidents. There have been 
a few suspensions and several court cases. 

On rare occasions when cases have 
reached court, a visit from the local re- 
gional director, or a letter of inquiry from 
the executive secretary to the judge, has 
always resulted in a prompt and courteous 
report on the court proceedings. We have 
always made it plain to members of our 
association that if they drove illegally 
they would have to take the consequences. 

We have kept a fairly complete file of 
clippings from local newspapers and the 
- deaf press over the years, but have not yet 
found the time to paste them all in our 
scrapbooks. We have also attempted to 
keep a complete record of accidents oc- 
curring in Ohio, but many minor mis- 


haps were never reported by the regional 
directors. 

Annual Outings—Before the war, one 
of our most reliable means of money- 
raising were the annual outings sponsored 
by the association in centrally located 
Columbus, so as to be easily accessible to 
the majority of our members. They proved 
very popular, attracting large crowds. 
Prizes of generous size were distributed 
to the winners of the raffles, games, etc. 
One of the most interesting events was 
the contest for the oldest and the newest 
auto driven to these outings. 

Since the war, it has been hard to get 
these outings started again and only one 
has been held so far, that being in Cin- 
cinnati—and it turned out to be an in- 
door social. Under the skillful direction 
of the two Cincinnati directors, Hilbert 
Duning and Gus Straus, this proved to be 
one of the best money-makers of all. 

Another outing ,was scheduled to be 
held this summer in Cleveland under the 
aegis of Herman Cahen and Jerry Knaus, 
but was cancelled due to a pledge made 
by all Cleveland ‘clubs not to sell benefit 
tickets before the 1949 N.A.D. conven- 
tion to be held in that city. 

Conclusion — This association has al- 
ways been most fortunate in its selection 
of presidents, all go-getters, widely- 
known, and with whom it has been easy 
to cooperate in perfecting plans for the 
continual improvement of the association. 

Howard Weber, our first president, is 
a well-known photo-engraver in Cincin- 
nati. He was followed by Casper Jacob- 
son, a teacher at the Ohio State School 
for the Deaf in Columbus ; the late Kreigh 
B. Ayers, chemical engineer with the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; Thomas 
W. Osborne, research chemist, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron; and the 
present incumbent, Herman S. Cahen, 
chief engineer, the World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, 

We believe that in the O.D.M.A. we 
have an outstanding organization. We 
will soon be in our fourteenth year of 
operation. We have continued to grow in 
that time, and interest in the organization 
remains strong, as is evidenced by our 
large annual enrollment. We feel that we 
can take justified pride in our Association. 

We would like to see organizations of 
this type in other states where there are 
a goodly number of deaf motorists. 
Through research done by Casper Jacob- 
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son, while serving as chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, a list of excerpts was 
compiled from state drivers’ license laws 
pertaining to deaf drivers. We frankly 
believe that the deaf of some states are 
very fortunate in being permitted to drive 
at all, for this compilation shows that 
often too much depends on the personal 
whims of one man—the head of the state 
motor vehicle department. 


Perhaps the best way to sum up this 
article would be to reprint the “State- 
ment of Purposes’ adopted when our 
first code was written, and which has 
been found more than satisfactory through 
the years since then. 


Purpose: The purpose of this Associa- 
tion shall be to unite the deaf and their 
friends in the ownership and operation of 
motor vehicles and in the promotion of 
measures designed to safeguard the right 
of such persons in such ownership and 
operation in the State of Ohio and else- 
where. 


To this'end the Association shall en- 
deavor: 


1. To maintain the reputation of the 
deaf for safe driving; 


2. To prevent discrimination against 
deaf motorists in the courts and legislative 
bodies of the state; 

3. To secure adequate motor vehicle 
liability insurance at reasonable rates ; 

4. To collect and disseminate informa- 
tion relating to the safety and maintain- 
ence of motor vehicle operation by the 
deaf ; 

5. To provide motorists with informa- 
tion and assistance which will contribute 
to the comfort, safety and pleasure that 
rightfully goes with automobile owner- 
ship. 


Be a "BYer! 
Join the Trek to 


CALIFORNIA 


to the 
Fifth Annual 


A. A. A. D. BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 


Sponsored by 


East Bay Club for the Deaf 
& East Bay Sports Club 


OAKLAND 
April 1-2-3, 1949 


Help us celebrate the 
Centennial of the GOLD RUSH 
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Duke Heads Tennessee 
Association Slate 


Thomas L. Duke of Chattanooga was 
chosen president of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf at the closing session 
of the association’s 14th annual conven- 
tion in Memphis, August 20-23. New 
vice-presidents are Mrs. Ralph Green, 
Nashville; Mrs. George Hobbs, Dyers- 
burg, and Willard Woods of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Recording secretary is Mrs. 
Byron Boyd, Chattanooga; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Thomas Duke; treasurer, 
Ralph Green of Nashville. Members-at- 
large include Leonard Ashbridge of Mem- 
phis; Clarence Olinger of Nashville, and 
Mrs. Arnold Jones of Chattanooga. 

A feature of the business session was 
discussion of plans for expansion and 
improvement of the service for job place- 
ment. 


DANNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


(Established 1906) 


Producers of 


The Silent Worker 


and 


Other Fine Publications! 


35 Dolores St. 
San Francisco (3) 


UNderhill 1-0108 
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Foundation for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 9) 


without hearing. Well do I know what it is” 


to labor and wait until a project for the 
handicapped is realized, but so much more 
do we rejoice in its fulfillment. 

With cordial greetings from Miss Thomson 
and myself, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KELLER” 

The N.A.D. Executive Board, recog- 
nizing the necessity of united effort, has 
wisely voted its endorsement of the Foun- 
dation and entered into a “Working 
Agreement.” It is to be represented on 
the Executive Council by its President and 
each of his successors, as elected. Recently 
incorporated, through the good offices of 
the famed lawyer, Morris L. Ernst, the 
following are the officers of the Founda- 
tion: Dr. Harris Taylor, honoraty presi- 
dent; Dr. Edna Simon Levine, president; 
Marcus L. Kenner and Prof. James M. 
O'Gorman, vice-presidents; Martin L. A. 
Sternberg and Mrs. Suzanne G. Butman, 
secretaries; H. I. Scharfman, treasurer; 
Robert L. Swain, director of publicity; 
Byron B. Burnes, Dr. Edwin W. Nies, 
Mrs. Frances Scharfman, and Arthur B. 
Simon. 

Sponsors are: Dean Ann Anthony, 
Harry Brandt, Stuart-Chase, Rev. Walter 
Darcy, Morris L. Ernst, Dr. Robert 
Fischelis, Brig. Gen. Sir Harold Hartley, 
Loth Leibman (deceased), Arthur M. 
Loew, Charles Luckman, Leonard Lyons, 
Mrs. Cristina V. Martinez, Mrs. Jinx 
Falkenburg McCreary, Tex McCreary, 
Prof. Gardner Murphy, Drew Pearson, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., Mrs. Miriam S. Schloes- 
singer, Dr. George Nauman Shuster, Mrs. 
William Dick Sporborg, Hon. Ordway 
Tead, Dr. Harry Noble Wright, Dr. 
George F. Zook, Prof. Harvey W. Zor- 
bawgh, The Midtown Supper Club (oral 
deaf), National Association of the Deaf 
and the United Parents of the Deaf. 

To conclude —it is generally agreed 
that the nub of our problem is to get our 
modest message across to an unthinking 
public which simply does not understand 
us. We certainly do need the stimulus fur- 
nished by constant contact with the “‘hear- 
ing’ world. There can be no more effec- 
tive medium than the approach this Foun- 
dation plans to use. In short, when finally 
functioning, this Foundation should im- 
plement and supplement our N.A.D. in 
the same sense that another group is 
espousing the cause of the hard of hear- 


ing. 


(signed) 


This, then, should prove our new 
‘link’ which, let us hope, will effectively 
bridge the gap between the deaf and the 
hearing world, and lend stability to the 
efforts of the deaf in obtaining that just 
recognition which is our rightful due. 

In this article I have presented the 
highlights mainly; but I hope our readers 
will catch something of the seriousness 
with which we begin this project; the sig- 
nificant reasons for its inception, the 
largely increased services possible, and the 
results which we hope to achieve. I am ac- 
cordingly inviting those of you who de- 
sire to help put this project across, to 
send us the names and addresses of hear- 
ing relatives and friends who would likely 
cooperate with the Foundation. Please 
refer to us the names of all public-spirited 
persons known to be interested in the 
deaf. Should the response to our public 
appeal prove favorable, we can predict a 
far wider and more effective service to 
the cause of the deaf than has been ob- 
tained heretofore. We are counting on 
your support. 


Parents Department .. . 
(Continued from page 11) 


growers, harness makers, inventors, la- 
borers, linotype operators, machinists, 
merchants, miners, ministers, painters, 
poultry raisers, printers, shoemakers, tail- 
ors, teachers, truckmen, etc. 

ANNOUNCER: | So there are both deaf 
employers and deaf employees? Have you 
ever heard of a hearing employer being 
afraid to employ the deaf? 

COLONEL Sparks: Unfortunately 
there is a prevalent idea that the deaf are 
more liable to meet accidents than those 
who can hear. This misconception has at 
times barred deaf from work. Statistics 
refute this idea, and today numerous em- 
ployers will say every good word for their 
deaf employees. There is no truth in the 
misconception the deaf are barred from 
benefits of industrial insurance. Employers 
have found, there is no risk involved in 
most occupations and that deaf workers 
are their most careful and, indeed, their 
best workers. 

The deaf fulfill the responsibilities and 
obligations of citizenship just as hearing 
people. They are family people, husbands, 
fathers, wives, mothers, friends, compan- 
ions, church members, club members, tax- 
payers, voters, producers and consumers 
of goods. They greet you as your friends 
and neighbors. 

ANNOUNCER: 
Sparks. 


Thank you, Colonel 
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Stop the Beggars 


als SILENT WORKER would-be remiss 
- in its duty to the deaf if it did not join 
in the campaign against the peddler-beg- 
gars who are the present scourge of deaf- 
dom. It goes on record here and now as 
unalterably opposed to any activity among 
the deaf which bears even the slightest 
symptom of begging. M 

“The Deaf Do Not Beg.” That was 
the proud boast of the deaf two decades 
ago, and they meant it and could prove 
that it was true. Today the slogan is a 
joke. The deaf, like any other group of 
society, have their unprincipled element, 
and it is to the humiliation and shame of 
the decent majority that many of these 
disreputable characters are traveling up 
and down the land peddling useless trink- 
ets and begging for money simply because 
they have found that an appeal to public 
sympathy pays better money than respect- 
able employment. It means nothing to 
them that it is tainted money. 

The respectable deaf everywhere are 
to be commended for the efforts they 
have made to eliminate the begging evil. 
Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, President of the 
N.F.S.D., who has vigorously condemned 
the peddling-begging racket since it first 


loomed as a threat to the reputation of the . 


deaf, is to be especially commended. The 
campaign against the beggars must be 
continued and increased in effectiveness, 
and in this effort THE SILENT WORKER 
pledges its active support. 


The only way to eradicate the peddling 
evil is to educate the public, which is an 
overwhelming task. People must be made 
aware of the true status of the deaf, and 
convinced that the deaf peddlers are not 
needy characters, but outright racketeers. 
Only then will they refrain from patron- 
izing the beggars, and only then will the 
racket cease. It does no good for the deaf 
to banish the beggars from their clubs, 
or to condemn them in their publications. 
The only way to stop them is to teach the 
pudlic to stop giving them money. 

This education of the public can not be 
accomplished by committees or national 
organizations or by any one individual. 
It must be done by the deaf in every city 
and hamlet. Groups of the deaf or clubs 
for the deaf everywhere should launch 
every effort within their means to educate 
the public of their own localities against 
the peddling-begging racket. Many such 
groups have already started such action. 
It is to be hoped that all will follow suit. 
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The Editors Page 


LE Pa RS 10 


Editor: 

I am delighted to learn that the old 
Silent Worker magazine has been resur- 
rected under N.A.D. auspices. I-am one 
of the thousands who deplored its demise, 
and undoubtedly there are thousands who 
will hail with delight its republication. 

I knew intimately many of the staff of 
the old Silent Worker—splendid men like 
the late George Porter, Alexander L. Pach 
and others still living. I congratulate you 
upon having assembled a strong editorial 
board for the new SILENT WORKER, and 
I look forward with eagerness to the op- 
portunity to read its pages once more. 

Best wishes for a successful publica- 
ten. 

WARREN M. SMALTZ. 
ie ae 
Editor: 

It is with great pleasure that I have 
received the first copy of the resuscitated 
SILENT WorkKeER. I'd merely exhaust my 
vocabulary extolling its praises. Briefly 
speaking, it’s splendid. 

W. J. WELLS. 
Oe ae oe 
Editor: 

. af the deaf of the country want a 
really worthwhile independent publication 
of their own, they will have to support it 
with their subscriptions. I hope you are 
getting these in ever-increasing numbers. 
I think the deaf need a strong, well edited 
and managed paper, and that it can be of 
great service to them in getting their views 
before the general public... 

A. L. ROBERTS. 
ee, 
Editor: 

The need of a high class periodical of, 
by and for the deaf will be adequately 
filled, I am sure, by THE SILENT Work- 
ER. This sort of literature is bound to 
place a higher valuation on the contribu- 
tion of the deaf to America... . In such 
a magazine as this one, the deaf will find 
material which can be passed around to 
their hearing friends to their mutual good. 

A. G. LEISMAN. 


aE EIT FOR 


To the Deaf of America: 

There has been a growing feeling 
among the deaf everywhere that a nation- 
al magazine for the deaf was needed. 
Now it ts here! To be really up-to-date, 
you will have to read this magazine every 
month. You will want to have a copy of 
your own to enjoy and to show your 
hearing friends. 

If every employed deaf person in 
America will subscribe to THE SILENT 
WORKER, we may eventually see a copy 
in every public library in the country, and 
the deaf as a class will then be better 
understood. THE SILENT WorRKER will 
show employers and the public in general 
what the deaf can do, what the deaf have 
done, and what the deaf are doing. 

WESLEY LAURITSEN. 
$e AR 
Editor: 

You fellows are to be congratulated for 
the nice job you did on this Vol. I, No. I 
of THE SILENT WORKER... 

GUNNAR E. RATH. 
he ae ak 
Editor: 

THE SILENT WORKER would be ac- 
ceptable to the new generation of readers, 
but to those who have known the old 
W orker, it certainly does not seem fitting 
or proper, unless the word ‘‘New’’ is 
added... 

There seems to be no other name that 
could replace THE SILENT WorkeER. I am 
for it wholeheartedly. But I feel The New 
Silent Worker would fill the bill most 
admirably. 

My heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to you and your staff—with fer- 
vent hope that I may live to read volume 
after volume of this resurrected WORKER, 
as interesting and enjoyable as the old. 

Max M. LuBin. 
oa ee 
Editor: 

Congratulations on THE SILENT 
WorKER.:Splendidly named and a help- 
ful aid, 

Mrs. S. N. Dorsey. 


THE SILENT WORKER welcomes reader comment, but the editors reserve the 
right to edit letters to meet space requirements, and to reject such comment as 


may seem unfit for publication. 
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HAVE YOU REALLY HEARD THE LATEST? 


Let us have a heart to heart talk about your Hearing-Aid Dollars 


If you are about to own a hearing aid, you are sitting in the driver’s seat again. You can choose what 
you want on the basis of quality, dependability, performance and price. ~ Duratron” today is bringing 
to you a standard of value which is unsurpassed, bringing to you a maximum of hearing at a minimum 
of cost. There is not a price which “ Dutatcon” could not meet or beat. Bur TueEre Is 4 STANDARD 
OF Quatiry on Wuicu 1“ Duzatzon” Maxes No Compromise. The name ~ Duzateon” stands for 
quality and value, the standard of comparison for hearing aid users everywhere. And with the very latest 
small miniature all-in-one unit just released, you get the utmost in performance, dependability and at a 
price you can afford Pius the assurance of enjoyment and satisfaction which is implied in the name 


fs: Duratzon. sf 


Our very latest and just released sub-miniature unit is tailored to give tomorrow’s hearing . . . and do it 
better . . . today. We invite comparison with any other unit on the market from a laboratory or hearing 


standpoint. 


Think TWICE about Price 


We invite you to try any other hearing aid on the market anywhere, for quality of hearing and true 
hearing enjoyment. Compare this test with the hearing you obtain from this just-released, small 
sub-miniature, all-in-one ~ Duratton” now available, at a price of $98.50, complete with batteries, 
excluding custom ear mold. Your hearing deserves the best. “Durateon” will give you low initial 


cost, low upkeep cost. You cannot get more, why pay more. 


Hearing-Aid Repairs 


Repairs to all vacuum tube hearing aids immediately on the spot while you wait, or return by mail within 
twenty-four hours. Low repair cost. Work guaranteed. Batteries for most instruments at lower prices on 


new plan. Get details and illustrated brochure. No obligation. 


4h \ 4 A 
Dutatton 


WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 


44 aT : 
Duratcton CORPORATION OR Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


724 South Spring Street 436 Boulevard of the Allies 


Los Angeles, California Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


